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I.—ON THE SOURCE OF BEN JONSON’S SONG, 


‘STILL TO BE NEAT.’ 


Every lover of English poetry is familiar with those famous 
verses of Ben Jonson,— 
Still to be neat, still to be dressed, 
As you were going to a feast ; 
Still to be powdered, still perfumed : 
Lady, it is to be presumed, 
Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace: 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 
Than all the adulteries of art: 

They strike mine eyes but not my heart. 


This song is sung by Clerimont’s page in Epicoene, or the Silent 
Woman (Act I, Scene 1), which may have been published as 
early as 1609.’ Since that time it has made its appearance in 
numerous English anthologies and more than once has received 
the compliment of imitation. Herrick, for example, as Gifford 
tells us in his note,—“ has founded two or three little poems on it? 


1The earliest text extant isin the Folio of 1616. For an account of the 
various editions see Aurelia Henry, ‘ Epicoene, or the Silent Woman, etc’. 
(Yale Studies in English, XX XI), N. Y., Holt, 1906, Introd., p. 9 ff. 

*This phrase of Gifford’s has been repeated several times since he first 
wrote it, but an examination of Herrick’s poems shows that the only one in 
any sense founded upon Jonson’s lyric is the “ Delight in Disorder”, which is 
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of more than usual sweetness: and, what the reader will be less 
prepared to hear, Flecknoe, the mythological father of Shadwell, 
has caught a gleam of common sense and poetry from it. The 
following is the conclusion of his ‘Address to the Dutchess of 
Richmond’: 
‘Poor beauties! whom a look, a glance, 
May sometimes make seem fair by chance ; 
Or curious dress, or artful care, 
Cause to look fairer than they are! 
Give me the eyes, give me the face, 
To which no art can add a grace; 
And me the looks, no garb nor dress, 
Can ever make more fair, or less,’ ” 


It is well known that of all the English writers who have become 
famous Ben Jonson is the most striking illustration of Professor 
Gildersleeve’s remark (Introd. to Persius, p. 16) that, “ἴῃ litera- 
ture as in life, the greatest borrowers are often the richest men.” 
Scene after scene in the best plays of Jonson is hardly more than 
a transfusion from the vast store of his multifarious reading. The 
same is often true of his songs, for instance, the ‘Ode to Celia’ 


and ‘Drink to me only with thine eyes’. The most striking 
example, however, is the ‘ Still to be neat, still to be dressed’ or 
as it is sometimes called, ‘The Sweet Neglect.’ 

The first to point out the source of this song was the Rev. John 
Upton. In his “ Remarks on three plays of Benjamin Jonson, 


regularly mentioned in this connection. It may be that Gifford had in mind 
such lines as these,— 


Be she shewing in her dresse, 
Like a civill Wilderness ; 
That the curious may detect 
Order in a sweet neglect. 


The last of these lines is clearly a reminiscence of Jonson, but, otherwise, the 
poem in which they occur—Herrick calls it “ What kind of Mistresse he would 
have ’’—has nothing whatever in common with the ‘Still to be neat’, The 
same may be said of “Art above Nature, to Julia”, and “‘ Clothes do but cheat 
and cousen us”, the only other pieces capable of being considered in this 
connection at all. In fact, the former represents quite the contrary mood and 
the latter is plainly an echo of Martial XI 104, 7-8,— 


Fascia te tunicaeque obscuraque pallia celant: 
At mihi nulla satis nuda puella iacet. 
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viz. Volpone, or The Fox: Epicoene, or the Silent Woman: and 
The Alchimist”, London, Hawkins, 1749,' pp. 57-58, Upton says: 

“ This song is very happily imitated from the following poem 
which I found at the end ofan edition of Petronius: the verses there 
printed are known to the learned by the title of Priapeia Carmina, 


Semper munditias, semper, Basilisca, decores, 
Semper compositas arte decente comas, 

Et comptos semper vultus, unguentaque semper, 
Omnia sollicita compta videre manu, 

Non amo. Neglectim mihi se quae comit amica 
Se det ; et ornatus simplicitate valet. 

Vincula ne cures capitis discussa soluti, 
Nec ceram in faciem: mel habet illa suum. 

Fingere se semper, non est confidere amori: 
Quid quod saepe decor, cum prohibetur, adest ? 


I write these remarks without the use of a library to consult 
proper books; otherwise the reader should have my observations 
on some of the passages in this poem, which I consider faulty.” 

Several old editions of Petronius contain this epigram but it is 
impossible to say which one of them Upton had before him. 
None of those available to me contains the text as he quotes it. 
The nearest approach to it (e. g., in the corrupt form, ‘ Basilisca’ 


for Basilissa) among those I have examined is the text found in 
the variorum Petronius printed at Lyons in 1608, p. 177. How- 
ever that may be, it will be seen by the most casual observer that 
Upton found in these distichs the source of Jonson’s inspiration. 

The first edition of Jonson by Peter Whalley appeared in 1756. 
No previous edition of the poet’s works, so far as I am aware, 
had been supplied with a commentary. In his note on this song 
(Vol. II, p. 420) Whalley says: 


11 owe this title to my friend Professor Bright. Afterwards, I examined 
the copy in the British Museum and found that it had been published without 
the author’s name. Doubtless, this is the reason why it escaped the attention 
of the writer of the article on Upton in the National Dictionary of Biography. 
It is the earliest and still remains one of the most.important contributions to 
the question of Jonson’s indebtedness to the Classics. 

*Reprinted by Stockdale in his issue of the works of Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, London, 1811. For Whalley and his work see Gifford’s Introduction 
(Vol. I, p. 182 ff., of Cunningham’s revision of 1875) and the Dictionary of 
Biography, 5. v. Whalley had himself intended to issue a revised edition of 
his Jonson. After his death, which occurred in 1701 or 1792, all the materials 
he had gathered for that purpose were passed over to Gifford by his literary 
executor. 


-- 
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“ This elegant little madrigal is a very happy imitation of the 
following little Latin poem : 

Semper munditias, semper, Basilissa, decores, 
Semper compositas arte recente comas, 

Et comptos semper cultus, unguentaque semper, 
Omnia sollicita compta videre manu, 

Non amo. Neglectim mihi se quae comit amica 
Se det ; et ornatus simplicitate valet. 

Vincula ne cures capitis discussa soluti, 
Nec ceram in faciem: mel habet illa suum. 

Fingere se semper, non est confidere amori ; 
Quid quod saepe decor, cum prohibetur, adest ? 


The learned may find these verses amongst those which are 
printed at the end of the variorum edition of Petronius. Mr. 
Upton imagines there are some passages faulty in this poem: I 
have given it as I find it in the notes of Colomesius on some 
passages of Quintilian, printed in his Opuscula:’ he tells us, Hi 
versus sic legendi sunt licet alio abeat ingeniosissimus Nicolaus 
Heinsius ad Ovidium, Tom. I, p. 394.’” 

It will be seen that Whalley has added something to the in- 
formation given by Upton and that he had made some attempt 


to examine the question for himself. It is quite evident, however, 
that his ignorance of the editions of Petronius was more extensive 
than he himself was aware of, otherwise, he would hardly have 
said that these verses were to be found ‘at the end of the variorum 
edition of Petronius.’ There were a number of variorum editions 


1 Pauli Colomesii Opuscula, Paris, Mabre-Cramoisy, 1668, p. 220. Comment- 
ing on Quintilian, II 5, Inustas comas acu comentibus, Colomesius says,— 

Ejusmodi cultum jure improbat Auctor venustissimi hujus Epigrammatis. 
The remainder of his note is quoted by Whalley. It is, perhaps worth ob- 
serving, however, that he did not give the poem exactly as he found it in the 
notes of Colomesius. At all events, in the edition of the Opuscula just men- 
tioned, which is now before me, I find a comma after comit in line 5, and Sede¢ 
instead of Se det in line 6. 

3 Edition of 1652; in this and all succeeding editions of Heinsius’ Ovid with 
commentary the epigram and his remarks upon it form a part of his note on 
Ars Amat. III 216. It is also quoted by Burmann ad loc. in his variorum edition 
of Ovid, Amsterdam, 1727. Referring to the verse under discussion, Heinsius 
says,— 

Ceterum huc allusit auctor epigrammatis in Catalectis Petronianis, venusti 
sane, sed valde depravati. Adscribam illud,quomodo emendandum censeo. 
The text which follows is marked by two or three drastic emendations which 
have not received the sanction of later scholarship. 
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of Petronius and several of them, including the one by Burmann 
(2nd Ed., Amsterdam, 1743), which at this time was the latest 
and best, did not contain the “ Veterum Quorundam Poetarum 
Errones Venerii”’, the collection of fugitive pieces in which this 
poem was included. 

So far as I am aware, no further reference to Upton’s discovery 
was made until the publication of Gifford’s first edition of Jonson 
in 1816. His long note on the “Sweet Neglect”, a portion of 
which has already been quoted, reappears without change in the 
revision of Gifford by Cunningham, London, Bickers, 1875, Vol. 
ΠῚ, p. 337-338." 

Gifford begins his note by quoting Upton’s reference. His 
observation that Upton’s Priapeia Carmina should be corrected 
to Errones Venerii shows that he must have taken the pains to 
look up the reference in some old edition of Petronius. It is to 
be observed, however, that the text of the Latin verses which he 
subjoins is the same as that which we find in Whalley and that 
the only other place in which Whalley’s text was to be found was 
the Opuscula of Colomesius’ to which Whalley himself refers in 
his note. 

The remainder of Gifford’s note so far as it bears upon the 
point with which we are now concerned is as follows: 

“Tt seems from this that Upton was ignorant of the author of 
these verses. They were written by Jean Bonnefons (Bonnefonius) 
and make part of what he calls his Pancharis. Bonnefons was 
born about the middle of the 16th century at Clermont in Au- 
vergne, where he cultivated Latin poetry with considerable 
success. He affected to imitate Catullus ; there was one, however, 
whom he followed more closely, though ‘ he made no boast of it’; 
this was Johannes Secundus. Bonnefons died in 1614.” 

The important thing here, of course, is the statement that the 
author of Upton’s epigram was Bonnefons. The statement is 
positive but I may say at once that it is entirely without founda- 
tion. It is evident that in this particular instance Gifford was 
unfortunately trusting to his memory and was so convinced of 
the accuracy of his impression that verification of it did not 
appear to be necessary. Five minutes with Bonnefons would 
have shown him his mistake. Indeed, his mistake suggests in 


1This was the 2nd edition of Cunningham’s revision. The Ist edition 


appeared in 1871. 
2 With the differences mentioned in note 5. 
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itself that in spite of his correction of Upton, he had paid little or 
no attention to the tradition of the poem in the available editions 
of Petronius. This alone would have been sufficient to dispel 
his illusion regarding its authorship. 

Of course, it is by no means surprising that Gifford or, for that 
matter, any other commentator, should have made a mistake 
of this kind. The very best of memories is, at times, a mis- 
chievous trickster. It is a little surprising, however, to discover 
that from 1816 to 1900, a period of no less than 84 years, Gifford’s 
statement was accepted at its face value by every person who had 
occasion to refer to the subject at all.’ That such could have 
been the case is a tribute to the well earned fame of one who 
viewed even at the long range of nearly a century still looms 
large among the best editors of English classics. It also shows, 
I fear, that no commentary is as interesting to the reader nor as 
frequently tested by him as the writer of it would like to believe. 
One would have expected, however, that in spite of Gifford’s note, 
a man as widely read in the classics as the late J. Addington 
Symonds would have recognized this poem at sight and could 
have told where it is now to be found. Nevertheless, in his 
volume on Ben Jonson (English Worthies, ed. by Andrew Lang, 
London, Longmaas, 1886), p. 134, he says: 

‘Another felicitous translation, this time from the Latin verses of 
a French humanist, Jean Bonnefons, has found a permanent place 
in English anthologies. ‘Still to be neat, still to be dressed’ was 
the model for several of Herrick’s terse and highly polished 
pieces.” Further on, the epigram to Basilissa is again referred 

to by Symonds as the ‘ elegiacs of Bonnefons.’ 
_ The first one to escape from the spell of Gifford and to 
examine this question for himself was Mr. Percy Simpson. The 
results of his investigation, though not altogether successful, were 
the first and, so far as I know, have been the last, real contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of this subject since the publication of poor 
old Whalley’s note in 1756—the only person concerned with 
the history of this discussion who from that day to this, as it 
happens, has never once been mentioned by name. Mr. Simp- 


ΤῈ, g., Pollard, in his edition of Herrick, London, Lawrence and Bullen, 
1801, Vol. I, p. 265; Grosart, in his Brave Translunary Things, London, 1895, 
p. 159; Bullen, in his Lyrics from the Elizabethan Dramatists, London, 1891, 


Pp. 292, etc. 
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son’s communication appeared in Notes and Queries, gth Ser., VI, 
Sept. 29, 1900, p. 244. The substance of it is as follows: 

“Jonson’s well-known lyric ‘ Still to be neat, still to be drest’, 
was suggested by the following mediocre piece of Latinity.”” Mr. 
Simpson then quotes the Latin epigram, following the text as 
printed in some one of the early editions of Petronius examined 
by him, and goes on to say: 

“ The verses first appear in some early editions of the ‘ Satyri- 
con’ of Petronius, and are appended to the genuine fragments of 
that writer. For instance, in the edition of the ‘Satyricon’, 
‘apud Linocerium’, Paris, 1585, they appear in a collection 
headed ‘ Sequebantur ista, sed sine Petronii titulo’; and again in 
a Paris edition of 1587, which states on the title-page, ‘ Adiecta 
sunt veterum guorundam poetarum carmina non dissimilis argu- 
menti’, the pieces in question are headed ‘ Veterum Quorundam 
Poetarum Errones Venerii.’ Gifford says of the verses quoted, 
‘They were written by Jean Bonnefons (Bonnefonius) and make 
part of what he calls his Pancharis.’ Mr. A. W. Pollard, com- 
menting on Herrick’s charming adaptation of the same piece, also 
refers to the ‘ Basia’ of Bonnefons, a misnomer for ‘ Pancharis’, 
each poem in which is entitled ‘Basium’ in late editions. Bonne- 
fons was a native of Clermont in Auvergne, and his collection of 
Latin amatory verse entitled ‘ Pancharis’ was published at Paris 
in 1587. I have seen only the later edition of Tours, 1592. It 
does not contain the lyric. Neither does the collected edition of 
Bonnefons’s verse in Gherus’s (i. e., Gruter’s) ‘ Delitiae Poetarum 
Gallorum’, Frankfort, 1609—an omission which seems to me 
sufficient to discredit Bonnefons’s authorship. I should be glad 
to know if there is authority for assigning the piece to him. It is 
evidently included in some MS of Petronius, but the early editions 
which I have cited do not specify it. In the 1592 edition of 
Bonnefons’s ‘ Pancharis’, at page 15, is a lyric similar in tone, 
which may have suggested the current attribution”. The verses 
to which Mr. Simpson refers and with which he closes his note 
need not be repeated here. 

This contribution of Mr. Simpson’s is only one of a long and 
interesting series which have been appearing from time to time 
in the same journal ever since he and Mr. Herford began work 
on the new edition of Jonson for the Oxford Press. As we shall 
see later, two of Mr. Simpson’s conclusions stated in this note 
need to be revised. The epigram to Basilissa is not found in any 
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manuscript of Petronius, and does not appear for the first time in 
the early editions of his works. 

I find no further reference to our subject until four years later. 
This is by Mr. Sidney Lee and appears to have been written be- 
fore he had seen Mr. Simpson’s communication in Notes and 
Queries, ].c. While speaking of Bonnefons in his Introduction 
to the Elizabethan Sonnets, Westminster, 1904, p. 84, n. 1, Mr. 
Lee says: 

‘Ben Jonson, who expressed in conversation with Drummond 
great admiration for Bonnefons’s poetic capacity as illustrated by 
his Pervigilium Veneris, is stated by Gifford and all succeeding 
editors to have literally translated in his well-known song, ‘ Still 
to be neat, still to be dressed’, verses by Bonnefons beginning 
‘Semper munditias, semper, Basilissa, decores’. But these Latin 
verses, although commonly assigned to Bonnefons by English 
editors, are not to be met with in that poet’s works. The alter- 
native attribution of them to Petronius Arbiter by Upton, an early 
editor of Ben Jonson, proves equally misleading. They are 
quoted as a well-known composition without any author’s name 
in Nicolaus Heinsius’ edition of Ovid, 1652, II 394,’ and in 
Colomesii Opuscula, 1668, p. 220.” 

Mr. Lee has the distinction here of being the first, so far as I 
know, to shake off completely the tradition of Gifford’s dictum. 
He is also the first to follow up the two references in Whalley’s 
note—one of which (the reference to Heinsius’ Ovid) had 
evidently never been looked up even by Whalley himself—and 
to present them in the more exact fashion demanded by modern 
scholarship. Inthe matter of Petronius, however, he did not meet 
‘ with the success of Mr. Simpson. It also seems only fair to note 
that he is not quite accurate in his statement of Upton’s position 
with regard to these verses. They are not “attributed to Petro- 
nius” by Upton: Upton merely says that he “ found them at the 
end of an edition of Petronius.” 

From the tenor of Mr. Lee’s note, I judge that he came to 
Whalley only as a last resort. If he attempted to find Gifford’s 
reference in Bonnefons he was, of course, disappointed. That he 
was also unsuccessful in his attempt to trace the vague reference 
in Upton suggests that the copies of Petronius which he consulted 


1 The Heinsius Ovid of 1652 is not available to me, but ought not this refer- 
ence to be ‘I, 394’ asstated by Colomesius (and Whalley)? So far as I know, the 
Ars Amatoria occurs in the rst volume of all editions of Ovid’s collected works. 
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were of comparatively recent date. As I have already observed, 
the epigram to Basilissa is not always to be found even in the 
early editions. In the editions published since 1700 it is very 
rare and confined either to reprints or to such belated echoes of 
17th century scholarship as the Paris edition published under 
the direction of Nisard in 1842. Indeed, as we shall soon beina 
position to observe, the Errones Venerii have no excuse for 
appearing in any edition of Petronius published since 1759. 

So far as I know, only one other discussion of our subject 
remains to be considered. It is to be found in Dr. Aurelia 
Henry’s valuable dissertation, “ Epicoene, or the Silent Woman 
by Ben Jonson, edited with Introduction, Notes and Glossary 
—, New York, Holt, 1906”’, (Yale Studies in English, XXXI). 
A discussion of the “‘ Source of the lyric ‘ Still to be neat’” will 
be found on p. 55 ff. of her Introduction. Considering the excel- 
lence of her work as a whole it must be confessed that this 
particular discussion is a disappointment. Her treatment of it 
seems to have been somewhat perfunctory and certainly, for one 
who dates her preface from the British Museum the results are 
more meagre and non-committal than they need to have been. 
She begins as follows: 


“In the opening scene of the comedy Clerimont’s boy sings a 
lyric of two stanzas, modelled on the mediaeval Latin Lyric, 
Simplex Munditiis, a poem ascribed by Gifford and others to 


ΕΣ] 
. 


Jean Bonnefons 

The remainder of Dr. Henry’s note simply restates the gist of 
Mr. Simpson’s article in Notes and Queries without comment. 
At the end she remarks that “‘ the verses which served Jonson as 
a model are as follows’, and subjoins the text of the epigram as 
given by Gifford. This, as we have already seen, is the text of 
Colomesius. It is marred by some emendations of his, which 
neither received nor deserved the sanction of later criticism. 
Owing, however, to the ill-timed activity of Whalley, it has 
acquired an unmerited prominence in the traditional comment 
on Jonson’s song. 

With regard to the sentence which I have quoted from Dr. 
Henry’s discussion, it ought to be noted that the Latin poem is 
by no means, ‘ mediaeval’, and that the famous Horatian phrase 
‘Simplex Munditiis’ is not the title of it. In fact, if I may be 
allowed to venture an opinion on the subject of feminine attire, it 
is a far cry from simplex munditiis, from Pyrrha’s classic reserve 
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and simplicity in the matter of adornment, to the ‘ sweet neglect’ 
which our poet commended, doubtless, without effect, to his 
Basilissa. 

As we look back over the history of this discussion it is inter- 
esting and also somewhat surprising to discover that, in spite of 
the length of time it has been going on and the number of people 
who have been attracted by it, two important questions still remain 
unanswered: What has become of the poem mentioned by Upton 
in 1749 since it disappeared from the early editions of Petronius? 
Who, if any, is the author to whom it is to be ascribed? 

The fact that these questions have not been answered a dozen 
times over during the last century and a half is a striking illustra- 
tion of the extent to which the learned public—at least, in England 
and America—has been denying itself the pleasure and profit of 
reading that interesting old collection of poetry which, since Bur- 
mann’s day, has been known as the Anthologia Latina. The 
transmission of this collection from antiquity and the publication 
of it in modern times along with other matter not deriving 
originally from the same source have, no doubt, contributed 
somewhat to the long mystification regarding the epigram to 
Basilissa. A word or two, therefore, upon these points will not 
be out of place. 

The Anthologia Latina,’ as we conclude from rather good 
internal evidence, was compiled and published in Roman Africa, 
probably, at Carthage, during the reign of the last Vandal kings, 
Thrasimund and Hilderic, 496-530, A.D. The editor is generally 
supposed to have been Luxorius, the most notable poet of that 
time. The work originally consisted of 24 books and the con- 
. tents of it were epigrams and various more or less fugitive pieces 
dating from the first five centuries of the Christian Era, although, 
as a matter of course, it was the poets of the 4th and 5th centuries, 
above all, the editor himself and his own immediate friends and 
contemporaries that were most largely represented. 


1 For a more detailed account see, esp., Riese’s preface to his second edition 
(1894) of the Anthologia Latina, to be mentioned later, and Teuffel-Schwabe, 
Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur, Leipzig, 1890, par. 476, with notes and 
references. Owing to his quite untenable theories, Baehrens’ preface (PLM, 
Vol. IV) is far less valuable than Riese’s. The section of Schanz’s Geschichte 
der Rémischen Literatur bearing on this theme has not yet been published 
and Marx’s treatment of it is postponed until the appearance of his article on 
Luxorius in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen Altertums- 


wissenschaft. 
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Most of the collection, in so far as it has survived, is found in 
the first 188 pages of the Codex Salmasianus (Paris, 10318). 
This manuscript, which is ascribed to the end of the 7th or the 
beginning of the 8th century, is our best textual authority, in 
some cases, our only authority, for these poems. Unfortunately, 
however, the beginning of it as far as the 6th book of the collec- 
tion has been lost, and from what remains, it is evident that the 
original work had already been more or less confused and 
abridged. The losses, however, sustained by the Salmasianus 
are partially made up from other sources. . 

The most important of the sources and, so far as we are con- 
cerned, the only source that needs to be mentioned here, is the 
Codex Vossianus (Q. 86, Leyden), the date of which is set at not 
far from the time of Charlemagne. This manuscript contains a 
considerable number of pieces which also come down from the 
old collection of Luxorius although the intervening textual tradi- 
tion is not the same as that represented by the Codex Salmasianus. 
About 100 of these pieces are not to be found in the Salmasianus. 
The epigram to Basilissa which served as Jonson’s model is one 
of that number. It was first published, along with a number of 
others from the same manuscript, by Jos. Scaliger in his Publii 
Virgilii Maronis Appendix, Lyons, Roville, 1572,’ p. 208. Sub- 
sequent editions of the same book were issued at Leyden in 1595 
and 1617. 

It was also published by Petrus Pithoeus (Pithou) in his “ Epi- 
grammata et Poemata vetera, quorum pleraque nunc primum ex 
antiquis codicibus et lapidibus, alia sparsim antehac errantia, iam 
undecunque collecta emendatiora eduntur,” Paris, 1590. A 
second edition of this work appeared at Lyons in 1596 and a 
third at Geneva in 16109. 

Meanwhile, however, our poem, together with its fellows, had 
already passed over from Scaliger to the early editions of Petro- 
nius. Here, a few poems from the Vossianus not published by 
Scaliger were added and the entire group, under the title of 
‘Veterum Quorundam Poetarum Errones Venerii’, reappears 
from time to time in later editions of Petrdnius until the 18th 
century. I have myself examined such of these editions as are 


11572 is the date of the copy of this edition in the Library of the University 
of Pennsylvania collated for me by my friend Proféssor Mustard, and the same 
is true of the copy in the British Museum which I myself examined. The date 
as given by Baehrens, Riese and editors generally, is 1573. 
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to be found in the British Museum. Some contain the Errones 
Venerii, others do not. This point, however, had already been 
investigated by Mr. Simpson and as it would have no especial 
bearing upon our discussion as it now stands, I have made no 
effort to secure a complete and accurate record.’ 

The second period in the modern publication of these poems 
began with the well-known Dutch scholar, Peter Burmann (1668- 
1741). The first edition of his Petronius was published at Utrecht 
(Traiecti ad Rhenum), his native town, in 1709, the second, at 
Amsterdam in 1743. The Errones were shut out of both editions 
and, for the time being, were homeless. In his original preface, 
which also appears in the second edition published after his death, 
Burmann explains himself as follows: 

Alterum praeterea, ne quis editionem hanc non integram putet, 
quod moneam, superest: nimirum omissa studio et certo iudicio 
esse omnia illa carmina quae vulgo Catalecta Petronii a Viris 
doctis appellantur, et quae plerisque editionibus subiecta leguntur. 
Ad hoc duae nos potissimum rationes impulerunt, cum quod 
nullum certum exstet argumentum, quo a Petronio quaedam ex 
illis conscripta esse, probari posset; tum quod nobis consilium 
sit, si aetatem et vires Deus dederit, singulari volumine illa non 
modo edere, quae publicata sunt, sed ipsa Catalecta Pithoei et 
Scaligeri nova accessione ineditorum epigrammatum et carminum, 
quorum ingentem copiam in scriniis Heinsianis repperi, locuple- 
tare, et omnia illa in certa capita, ut maiori harum elegantiarum 
studiosis usui esse possint, divisa edere. 


1 The “ Paris edition of 1587” mentioned by Mr. Simpson appears to be the 
one printed “apud Mamertum Patissonium”. Our poem is on p. 161 of this 
‘edition. Cp., also, the edition “cum notis Bourdelotii”, Paris, 1677, p. 349. 
The Frelloniana of 1608 has already been referred to above. The text found 
in this edition is reprinted in the edition of M. Hadrianides, Amsterdam, 1669, 
Still other editions of Petronius containing the poem, also, some of the earlier 
scholars who had published emendations are mentioned by Burmann in his 
notes upon it. The most recent appearance of our poem in an edition of 
Petronius, so far as I have observed, is in Pétrone, Apulée, Aulu-Gelle, oeuvres 
complétes, avec la traduction en frangais, publi¢es sous la direction de M. 
Nisard, Paris, Dubochet, 1842, p.99. This edition, together with others be- 
longing to the same set, afterwards passed over to the Didots and, I believe, 
is still for sale. 
The poem is not found, for instance, in the earlier edition “ apud Mamertum 
Patissonium”, Paris, 1577, in Binetus, Poitiers, 1579, Douza, Paris, 1585, or 
Gabbema, Utrecht, 1654. 
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The publication of a collection like the one he describes was 
one of Burmann’s pet projects, and he came back to it again and 
again for more than a generation,’ but owing to the pressure of 
other duties, especially his edition of Vergil, to which the last 
years of his life were entirely devoted, he was never able to 
accomplish it. Some time before his death, however, he had 
passed all the materials over to his nephew and literary legatee, 
‘Petrus Burmannus Secundus’. 

The Younger Burmann was also delayed for a number of years, 
first by the pressure of other duties, then, by the many special 
studies connected with the task itself. Finally, however, in 1759, 
ten years after Upton’s discovery and three years after Whalley’s 
comment upon it, he published at Amsterdam the first volume of 
the long belated collection. The complete title of it is as follows: 

Anthologia Veterum Latinorum Epigrammatum et Poematum. 
Sive Catalecta Poetarum Latinorum in vi libros digesta. ex Mar- 
moribus et monumentis Inscriptionum vetustis, et Codicibus MSS 
eruta. primum a Josepho Scaligero, Petro Pithoeo, Frid. Lin- 
denbrogio, Theod. Jansonio Almeloveenio, Aliisque, colligi 
incepta. Nunc autem ingenti ineditorum accessione locupletata, 
concinniorem in ordinem disposita, et nonnullis Virorum Docto- 
rum Notis excerptis illustrata, cura Petri Burmanni Secundi, qui 
perpetuas Adnotationes adiecit. 

It will be seen from this long-winded title, eminently character- 
istic of that age of bulky variorum editions, that Burmann took 
in odds and ends of Latin verse from the four corners of the 
earth. A goodly portion of his work, however, consisted of such 
remains of that old collection of Luxorius as still survived. All 
the poems, therefore, in the first 188 pages of the Codex Salmasi- 
anus, many of which had never before appeared in print, are to 
be found here. To these, in accordance with the plans enter- 
tained by the elder Burmann more than fifty years before, were 
added the collection from the Codex Vossianus known as the 
Errones Venerii or, as they are often called by the older scholars, 
Catalecta Petroniana or Petronii. Henceforward, the appearance 
of these poems in an edition of Petronius is very rare and—as, 
for example, in the Nisard text—may be looked upon as an 


ΤῈ, g.,in the preface of his Poetae Latini Minores, Leyden, 1731, and in 
his note on the Epithalam, Honor. et Mariae, 112 (published by his nephew in 
the edition of Claudian appearing at Amsterdam in 1760). 
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anachronism which casts a certain amount of suspicion on the 
scholarship of the editor. 

The reference to the epigram to Basilissa in Burmann is Book 
III, No. 199 (Vol. I, p. 636). It is followed by two other poems, 
one in distichs and one in Phalaecian hendecasyllables, addressed 
to the same girl. 

Burmann’s collection, the second volume of which did not 
appear until 1774, was revised by H. Meyer and published again 
at Leipzig in 1835. In this edition the poems are numbered 
continuously. The epigram to Basilissa is No. 971. 

Modern investigation of this collection may be said to have 
begun with Alexander Riese. The first edition of his ‘Anthologia 
Latina, sive Poesis Latinae Supplementum, Pars Prior; Carmina 
in codicibus scripta’, 2 vols., Leipzig, Teubner, appeared in 1869. 
The second edition, considerably revised and somewhat improved, 
appeared in 1894. The poems in both of these editions are 
numbered consecutively as in Meyer. The epigram to Basilissa 
is No. 458. 

Riese has wisely avoided the modern distribution of the material 
as adopted, for example, by Burmann, and has attempted, by 
preserving the order of poems as found in the manuscripts, etc., 
to give as complete a picture as possible of the old collection of 
Luxorius in its original form. In his preface, however, of 1869, 
he called attention to the fact that Burmann’s title of Anthologia 
was his own invention and that it is really a misnomer as well as 
without any traditional authority, for though the old work of Lux- 
orius probably included material from earlier anthologies it was 
nevertheless, a collection, not an anthology in the sense, for 
᾿ example, of the Anthologia Palatina. Hence, while Burmann’s 
title of Anthologia is still retained and while the poems in the 
Codex Salmasianus and the other remains of the Luxorius collec- 
tion still form the kernel of the work, modern editors have not 
scrupled to make the Anthologia Latina a sort of House of Refuge 
not only for the various waifs and strays of Latin literature but 
also for those groups of poems which are so small that they are in 
danger of being unable to propagate themselves in separate 
editions. For example, the second part of the Anthologia Latina 
containing the invaluable Carmina Epigraphica edited by Buech- 
eler appeared in 1895-1897. To these should be added the 
Anthologiae Latinae Supplementa, one volume of which—Damasi 
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Epigrammata, accedunt Pseudodamasiana, etc., ed. by M. Ihm— 
was published by Teubner in 1895. 

Finally, one other edition of the first part of the Anthologia 
Latina was published by E. Baehrens in Vols. IV and V of his 
Poetae Latini Minores, Teubner, 1885." The book is much 
injured and the preface rendered practically worthless by Baeh- 
rens’ utterly unfounded and untenable theories regarding the 
origin, publication, contents and arrangement of the original col- 
lection. The text, too, like many others which were subjected 
to his strenuous and high-handed methods, is woefully scarred 
and mutilated by his inveterate habit of emendation, sometimes 
successful, but often tasteless or inconsidered and oitener still, 
quite unnecessary. For example, in his text of the epigram to 
Basilissa (IV, p. 83, No. 68), a poem of only ten lines, we find no 
less than four drastic emendations for which the only authority 
cited in the critical notes is his own characteristic “‘scripsi”. He 
also suggests two more emendations as probable and in at least 
one case, adopts the conjecture of an earlier editor (vu/tus for 
cultus in line 3) where it seems to me that the reading of the 
Vossianus might better be left as it stands. 

The latest text of our poem as printed in Riese’s second edition 


of 1894 is as follows. It differs considerably from the earlier text 
of 1869 and the changes, which it seems to me, are not always for 
the better, are largely due to the influence of Baehrens: 


Semper munditias, semper, Basilissa, decores, 
Semper dispositas arte decente comas 

Et comptos semper vultus unguentaque semper, 
Omnia sollicita culta videre manu, 

Non amo; neglectam, mihi se quae comit amica, 
Se det: inornata simplicitate valet. 

Vincula nec curet capitis discussa soluti 
Nec decoret faciem : mel habet illa suum. 

Fingere se semper non est confidere amori. 
Quid, quod saepe decor, cum prohibetur, adest ? 


When Scaliger first published this poem in 1572 he gave it the 
title of “In Munditias”, and this was generally used, if any title 
was used at all, until Riese’s time. The title given to it in the 
Vossianus is “ Interdum et neglectam formi luci”, the last two 
words of which are evidently corrupt. Riese gives it as “ Inter- 


1A new edition of the Poetae Latini Minores by G. Curcio is now in 
process of publication. 
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dum et neglectam forman placere’’, and in his critical note sug- 
gests decere instead of placere. Baehrens has “Interdum et 
neglectam formam valere”. None of these emendations is very 
satisfactory. 

The question of authorship is even more troublesome. It is 
probable that the imperfections of the Codex Vossianus are 
largely if not entirely to blame for this situation. In the original 
collection of Luxorius each piece was evidently accompanied by 
a statement regarding its authorship and for the most part this 
rule is still faithfully adhered to by the Salmasianus. The 
epigrams to Basilissa could hardly have been an exception to 
this rule and if they had come down to us by way of the Salmasi- 
anus we should probably be better informed with regard to their 
authorship than we are now and also be in possession of a better 
text. AsI have already had occasion to observe, however, the 
only surviving authority for these poems is the Codex Vossianus 
and, unfortunately, this manuscript was written by an unusually 
stupid and careless scribe and in all but a few unimportant in- 
stances, the names of the authors were omitted. The result is 
not only that the text of the Basilissa group is corrupt and the 
author unknown but that in both questions our only resource is 
conjecture. 

Conjecture as to text has been busy and more or less successful 
since Scaliger’s time, and here, of course, one may proceed on 
the basis of a certain modicum of reasonable probability. Conjec- 
ture as to authorship is far less profitable. Indeed, it seems 
utterly futile to guess at the authorship of a nameless poem which 
comes down to us merely as one of a large group, undoubtedly 
by a variety of authors and all equally nameless. It may be ob- 
served, however, that the editor of the Nisard Petronius, Paris, 
1842—nearly a century after the appearance of the first volume 
of Burmann’s Anthologia and at least seven years after Meyer 
had issued his revision of it—includes this and all the rest of the 
Errones Venerii among the “Fragments Poétiques de Pétrone”, 
and in his “ Notice sur Pétrone’’, p. 5, cheerfully refers to them 
as “1,65 petites piéces de vers, véritable anthologie latine, qui 
suivent le Satyricon, et qui en faisaient partie quand |’ouvrage 
était intact”. Doubtless, this opinion was advanced by some of 
the older scholars and he may have derived it from them either 
directly or, which is more likely, by way of his principal book of 
reference, the variorum edition of Petronius published by C. G. 
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Anton in 1781.'_ However that may be, the theory of Petronian 
authorship is so utterly without foundation that I have made no 
effort to follow it up, at least, in this connection. 

Mention might also be made of a theory advanced by Baehrens. 
Baehrens ascribes poems 1 to 73 in his own peculiar arrangement 
of the Anthologia Latina—the epigram to Basilissa is No. 68—to 
no less a person than Seneca the Philosopher. For his discussion 
of the subject see his PLM, Vol. IV, praefat., p. 33 ff., with 
references. The theory is attractive because it purports to offer 
us something certain in the midst of uncertainty. But as Riese 
remarks in his discussion of it (I, p. 31),—Haec Baehrensius 
non probavit, sed posuit; charta enim, ut aiunt, patitur omnia. 

The old title of Veterum Quorundam Poetarum Errones 
Venerii is in itself an indication that the early editors of Petronius 
—and Riese has followed their example—were wise enough to 
be uncertain. Indeed, in this as well as in all other questions the 


1 Anton’s edition is not available to me. The title of it as given by Engle- 
man is, “ ex Recensione Pet. Burmanni passim refacta cum supplementis 
Nodotianis et fragmentis Petronianis. Notas crit. histor. et glossarium 
addidit ——- . Accedunt Petronii fragmenta, Priapeia, etc”. 

In his “‘ Notice sur Pétrone”, p. 5, the editor (Baillard ?) of the Nisard text 
says: 

A l'exception d’un certain nombre de legons différentes, mais toujours 
déduites ou appuyées d’autorités manuscrites, nous avons suivi, pour le texte 
latin, l’excellente édition allemande de Conr. Gottlob Anton (Leipsick, 1 vol. 
in-8°, 1781), que les plus récents traducteurs frangais ne paraissent pas avoir 
connue, et qui résume, en y ajoutant de nouvelles lumiéres, les commentaires 
de la derniére édition Burmann “ὦ 

From the tenor of this passage one might almost suspect that Baillard knew 
so little of Burmann’s Petronius that he supposed it to contain the Errones 
Venerii. 

His translation of the poem itself, however, is by no means bad. As it is 
the only one which I have, so far happened to meet with, I quote it here for 
the benefit of those readers of the Journal who may be interested in the matter: 


Quoi! toujours en toilette et toujours élégante, 
Toujours tes blonds cheveux bouclés coquettement ; 
Toujours fard et pommade, et maint ajustement 
Qu’un art profond combine et pour toi seule invente 
Ah! je hais tout cela! je veux une beauté 

Qui brille d’abandon et de simplicité. 

Ses cheveux n’ont point peur du souffle de Zéphyre 
Elle offre, au lieu de fard, le miel de son sourire. 
Tes appréts, tes calculs font injure 4 l’amour ; 

Et l’on plait d’autant mieux que l’on plait sans atour. 
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investigator will do well to agree with a once famous humorist 
that “It is better to know a little than to know so much that 
isn’t so”. 

In default of an author for these three poems, the next point to 
be considered is the possible or probable date of their composi- 
tion. Of course, we may agree with Riese and every one else 
that they cannot be later than the beginning of the 6th century, 
the date of the compilation of Luxorius in which they must have 
appeared. This view is also supported by their character and 
composition. We might be able to find such epigrams as these 
in the Renaissance, but I doubt very much the possibility of find- 
ing them between the 6th century, and the date of the manuscript 
in which these poems are actually found. 

To establish anything more definite in the way of a date is a 
task of unusual difficulty. To begin with, the only evidence 
available is to be found in the poems themselves. Under such 
circumstances, the most valuable evidence would be some specific 
allusion or turn of thought more or less indicative of the writer’s 
period. Itis impossible to find anything of the sort here. To 
be sure, the sentiments and their expression are all purely pagan. 
From this point of view, there is nothing whatever to indicate 
that Rome was not still in the first or second century of the Em- 
pire. A glance, however, at the epigrams of Ausonius or even 
at those of Luxorius will show that this is not necessarily due to 
anything more than the conservative influence of a great literary 
type and, therefore, cannot be absolutely trusted as a criterion of 
period. 

An appeal to the theme is also fruitless, and for the same rea- 
- sons. The theme is characteristic of the New Comedy as well as 
of the Alexandrian Elegy, above all, of the Alexandrian Epigram. 
For example, the theme of our epigram to Basilissa which, to 
quote Jonson’s phrase, is the ‘Sweet Neglect’, might be termed 
a variation of the thought expanded by Propertius in one of his 
best known elegies (I 2). The theme of Propertius, to quote 
another phrase of Jonson’s, is the ‘ Adulteries of Art’, or, as he 
himself puts it,— 

Nudus Amor formae non amat artificem. 


Neither the theme,’ however, nor the fact that, despite a defective 


1Somewhat interesting in this connection because it appears to be a long 
rhetorical amplification by some late writer of our epigram or at least, of the 
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textual tradition, the language and technique are in conformity 
with classical standards, is in itself a proof that our poem belongs 
to a comparatively early period. It is a commonplace of literary 
history that the Alexandrian type of epigram, as in the pieces 
now before us, outlived both the Elegy and the Comedy for 
generations and was echoed and re-echoed with astonishing 
fidelity and success, both in Latin and in Greek, down to the very 
end of antiquity. In fact, among the Romans, the secret of 
writing a good epigram was retained until long after their grasp 
upon every other form of literary art had begun to weaken. 

Our last resort is Basilissa herself. The gir] was either a freed- 
woman or belonged in the same rank of life, for, aside from the 
well-known fact that the antique poet regularly addressed his 
amatory verses to women of that class, the name itself is signifi- 
cant. Basilissa is obviously one of those Greek fancy names so 
often given to slave-girls. After manumission, these names were 
often retained as cognomina. Often, too, they were acquired or 
assumed as noms de guerre by hetaerae, mimae, etc., all of whom 
were nominally if not actually libertinae. The extension of such 
names in later times was, of course, encouraged not only by the 


mixture of races but by the levelling down process which was an 
inevitable result of the Imperial regime. To the very end, how- 


theme of it, is an elegy (Burm. Anth., III 275; Meyer, 262; Wernsdorf, PLM, 
III, p. 227; Lemaire, PLM, II, pp, 193 and 272; Baehrens, PLM, V, p. 391) 
which, according to Baehrens’ note, ad loc., was first published from a manu- 
script now unknown in the second Patisson edition of Petronius, Paris, 1587, 
p. 167. It was afterwards discovered in the Codex Remensis 743, saec. xv, 
which contains along with a few ancient poems a great many others either 
mediaeval or of more recent date. See Ellis, in the Eng. Jour. of Phil. IX, p. 
186 ff. Baehrens thinks that Patisson’s manuscript was a good one and is 
perhaps, right in his belief that this poem belongs to late antiquity rather 
than to the Middle Ages. The elegy begins as follows: 


Parce, precor, virgo, toties mihi culta videri 
Meque tuum forma perdere parce tua. 

Parce supervacuo cultu componere membra: 
Augeri studio tam bona forma nequit. 

Ne tibi sit tanto caput et coma pexa labore, 
Et caput hoc bellum est, et coma mixta placet. 

Ne stringant rutilos tibi serica vincla capillos, 
Cum vincant rutilae serica vincla comae. 

Nec tibi multiplicem crines revocentur in orbem, 
Inculti crines absque labore placent, etc. 
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ever, they remained characteristic of the lower classes. Basilissa, 
therefore, whether she was once a girl of flesh and blood—and 
paint—or, like so many of Horace’s facile Hellenic damsels of 
syllabled air, a figment of the writer’s imagination, possessed 
a name characteristic of the libertinae and, consequently, of 
that echo of the Alexandrian erotic epigram in which she 
appears. 

Strange to say, however, Basilissa as the name of a woman, 
though it may have been common enough in the actual life of 
antiquity, is of very rare occurrence in our surviving record of it. 
Not a single example of this name appears to occur in any of the 
Greek inscriptions so far discovered and the only cases for the 
literature cited by Pape are found in two epitaphs (Anth. Pal. 
VIII, 150 and 154) on friends and relatives by Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus (330-390 A. D.). This, of course, does not include the late 
patristic writers. 

The references for Roman literature and inscriptions will be 
found in the new Thesaurus, 5. v. I find no further examples in 
the Roman inscriptions published since 1900. 

The literary references, besides the ones now before us are,— 
Codex Iustin., II 4,37; IV 29, 14; V 12, 14; Venantius Fortunatus, 
Carm., VIII 3, 35; Martyrologium Hieronymi, iv and iii Id. Mart., 
xi Kal. Dec. (?) and viii Id. Ian. The passages in the Cod. 
Iustin. are decisions handed down to a certain Basilissa, at Nico- 
media, Byzantium and Philippopolis respectively, the first two in 
294 and the third in 293 A. D. Doubtless, the same Basilissa is 
meant in all three cases, otherwise, we must suppose either that 
the name was incredibly common or that the owners of it had 
developed an astonishing taste for litigation at this particular time. 

The same may be said of two references to a Basilissa in the 
Martyrologium Hieron. Under the iv Id. Mart. we read of the 
martyrdom ‘In Alexandria Eustasii Presbyteri, Basilissae 
uxoris eius’. Under the iii Id. Mart. which is just below, we also 
read of the martyrdom ‘In Nicomedia Eustasii Presbyteri et 
Basilissae uxoris eius’. If this is not a scribal error of a very 
common sort, we are forced to confess that, in addition to their 
taste for litigation, the Basilissae of this time had also developed 
an astonishing fondness for presbyters by the name of Eustasius 
as well as a willingness to suffer with them for the faith. 

Further down in the notice just quoted we have, ‘ Patyfrigiae, 
item Basilissae, ——’. 
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One Basilissa was more famous than any of her fellows 
although she herself would be the last to claim that she could be 
more deserving of it than those other humble and yet heroic souls 
that never blenched before fire and steel for the sake of the 
principles they professed. This is Basilissa’ the wife of Julian, 
the famous patron saint of hospitality. They suffered martyrdom 
together on the viii Kal. Ian. not far from the year 310. Basilissa 
was also canonized and the fact that to this day in Russia, one of 
the most common and characteristic names for a girl is Vasilissa 
speaks eloquently for the endurance of her fame. Of the numer- 
ous references to this Basilissa in the later Church Fathers it is, 
of course, unnecessary to speak. 

Turning back now to the Latin inscriptions, we find no less 
than six in which the name of Basilissa is mentioned. Two are 
Roman (CIL. VI 2, 14043, BASILISSAE L; VI 3, 22457, 
OMIDIA BASILISSA), one is from Corfinium (IX 3237, IULIA 
BASILISSA), one from Cheyssieu (XII 2181, THAEODOTIA 
BASILISSA), one from Iglitz in the old province of Moesia In- 
ferior (III 7501 and 7505, MARCIA BASILISSA), and one from 
Dalmatia (BASILISSAE III 2246). 

Five of these inscriptions may be safely placed somewhere be- 
tween the 3rd and sth centuries. The remaining one, however 
(CIL. III 7501 and 7505), contains the definite date of 145 A. D. 

It will thus be seen that while the most of our testimony points 
to the fact that the name of our light o’ love must have been rather 
common among the lower classes at the beginning of the 4th 
century, we have at least one inscription of definite date to show 
that it may have been quite as common at a much earlier period. 
In other words, this name, which was the last scrap of internal 
evidence at our command, is of no more value in determining the 
time at which these epigrams were composed than the questions 
of language, technique, theme and mental attitude which we have 
previously considered. 

It has already been observed that the majority of the pieces 
collected by Luxorius belong to a period comparatively near his 
own. The chances are, therefore, numerically in favor of assuming 


1See 5. Baring Gould, Lives of the Saints, London, Hodges, 1872, January, 
p. 121 ff.; Venantius Fortunatus, Carm. VIII 3, 25 ff.; Andradus Medicus, 
Passiones Beatorum Iuliani et Sociorum eius, ‘ Poetae Latini Aevi Carolini’, 
1896, Vol. III, p. go. 
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a late date for the epigram to Basilissa. In that case, the marked 
superiority of tlre epigram itself—venustum sane, sed valde de- 
pravatum, says Heinsius, who was an excellent judge—in so far, 
would favor the assumption that it was composed during or near 
the latter half ofthe 4th century. To this period belong Claudian, 
Rutilius Namatianus and Symmachus, the leaders of the last nota- 
ble Pagan renaissance of Roman culture. Indeed, as it was 
during this very period that the Greek poets had again turned 
their attention to the epigram, we might even suppose that our 
poem was originally suggested by some long lost example of the 
type which is still abundantly represented in the 5th book of the 
Anthologia Palatina. 

On the other hand, it may be urged with equal propriety that 
the criterion of mere numerical superiority is as uncertain in 
philology as it is in a game of chance, that possibility is not to be 
confounded with probability, much less, with proof, that the very 
fact of Basilissa being such a commonplace name in the 4th 
century in itself suggests that this epigram belongs to an earlier 
date. Until further proof is available, we must, therefore, content 
ourselves with the following statement : 

The Latin poem from which Ben Jonson derived his song, 
‘Still to be neat, still to be dressed’, is an echo, more remotely, 
of the Alexandrian erotic epigram, more nearly, of the type 
perfected by Martial. The name of the author has been lost, but 
the date of composition may be placed somewhere between the 2nd 
and the 5th century of our era. At oor near the end of the 5th 
century, it doubtless appeared in a large miscellaneous collection 
of verse, in all probability, made by the poet Luxorius and pub- 
lished by him at Carthage. From a later edition of this work and 
‘by some unknown path upon which the text was more or less 
corrupted and the name of the author omitted, it wandered into 
the Codex Vossianus, Q 86, a manuscript of the 9th century and, 
as it happens, the only one in which it has survived. 

The first appearance of it in print was in Scaliger’s P. Virgilii 
Maronis Appendix, published in 1572. Soon afterwards it 
appeared in the editions of Petronius. 

Jonson himself must have seen it either in Scaliger, Pithou’s 
collection of 1590, or some edition of Petronius published before 
1609. If it had not been for the deplorable loss of his library by 
fire we might be able not only to examine the particular copy 
which he himself owned and read but also to throw light upon 
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the composition of his song by some of his own marginal notes 
upon the original of it. 

In 1759 the epigram to Basilissa passed into — s Antho- 
logia. The basis of this work and of all subsequent revisions of it 
is the old collection of Luxorius in so far as it has survived. 


KIRBY FLOWER SMITH. 
Jouns Hopxins University. 


IIL.—THE ANCIENT RELIGIONS IN UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY. 


Of the many important fields which border on the domain of an- 
cient life and literature, none has recently yielded to explorers ideas 
of more consequence to the liberation and progress of thought, 
or is at present richer with promise, than the field of the religions 
of the Mediterranean nations. Themselves the embodiment of 
the religious experience of mankind gained through ages of 
history, the faiths of Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome in turn 
gave place to and entered into the composition of Christianity, 
which has since girdled the globe and seems destined to become 
the world-religion; and consequently every detail of their nature 
and history has a direct and vital bearing upon the civilization of 
the modern world. 

On the other hand, no outlying territory of classical antiquity 
has been traversed by explorers fewer in number, or more tardily 
mapped out by competent cartographers for the benefit of the 
rank and file of travellers. With the Greek and Latin classics so 
thoroughly searched that the lay mind is in some measure justified 
in regarding them exhausted as a field of study; with the political, 
social, military, and constitutional phases of antiquity more or 
less lucidly set forth in numerous textbooks on ancient history 
taught in our schools; with ancient art so well written of that he 
who runs may read; with the private life of the ancients taught 
in course; with archaeology making strides so rapidly as to force 
the frequent rewriting of the records of antiquity—with all this, 
the history, the nature, and the effect upon civilization of the 
ancient faiths are so far from being in the possession of the world 
at large that up to very recent years not a single cult of antiquity 
had been treated ina manner which showed its significance in 
universal history, or even made its raison d’étre comprehensible 
to the average mind among students of antiquity themselves; 
and even now, appreciation of the subject of ancient religion is 
limited to the few, and only the pioneer work has been done. 

For what has until recently passed under the name of the study 
of religion has been for the most part the study of religious 
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mythology—the collation and attempted interpretation of that 
part of the tales of antiquity which centers about the gods and 
their cults. I say attempted, for the speculations of the erudite 
as to the definite origin and inner meaning of the ancient myths 
have “found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 

But this, useful as it has been, is not really the study of 
religion. Mythology is the result of man’s attempt to explain 
why certain cult practices existed, and was so far from being an 
official product of religion that its tales were the invention of 
people rather than priest; but the cults themselves were in 
existence before myths came into being, and constituted the reality 
of religion. The location and structure of sanctuaries, the pecu- 
liar ceremonies employed in worship, the faith in the flowing of 
this or that consequence from ceremony and conduct, the 
worshipper’s conception of the relation subsisting between him- 
self and deity—these constitute the real subjects of study in the 
field of religion, and it is to these that scholarship is now turning. 
The tradition and interpretation of myth are but the dry husks; 
the kernel is the point of view of the worshipper, and the conduct 
to which it leads him. 

That scholarship has been tardy in arriving at this intimate 
study of ancient religion is due to causes which are entirely 
natural. First of all, there has been until comparatively recent 
times a deficiency of material. Language and literature alone 
may afford a basis for the study of myth, but as sources of knowl- 
edge regarding actual religious practices and the effect of religion 
upon life they are comparatively inadequate; the develop- 
ment of the science of archaeology was requisite before the most 
abundant and most important evidence was fully available— 
temple remains, sculptural representation, and inscriptions; and 
it is only within the past few decades that archaeology has finally 
completed its long evolution from the sporadic and spasmodic 
occupation of the treasure-seeker, curio-hunter, and dilettante to 
an activity of severely scientific character. 

In the second place, something of the conservatism which 
characterizes religion itself has been reflected upon the study of 
it whenever the relations between paganism and the origin and 
early history of Christianity were under consideration. Such 
conservatism, not to say prejudice, may belong to the individual, 
whose preconceptions obscure for him the bearing of ancient 
religion—for in no subject is prejudice more insidious; and it 
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may also belong to society at large and reinforce that of the 
individual. In many countries up to comparatively recent times 
it would have been an invidious task to publish anything which 
could be even remotely suspected of detracting from the credit 
of Christianity and the Church. The pulpit has always been so 
in the habit, naturally and pardonably, of presenting the ideal 
aspect of Christianity and magnifying its goodness by holding up 
in contrast to it the blackest realities of paganism that it has 
viewed, and still views, with a certain dissatisfaction, if not resent- 
ment, any presentation of ancient conditions which displays 
pagan religion in a favorable light; and to understand intimately 
the faith of pagan antiquity, or of any other time or people, is to 
think less harshly of it; for there is no faith which does not rest 
upon universal qualities of human nature. Indeed the time has 
not long passed when zealous theologians credited pagan society 
with no original good, and saw in whatever of its virtues they 
discerned only a proof that in some mysterious way the ideals of 
Hebrew literature had partially possessed themselves of the 
Greeks and Romans. In the good qualities of Egyptian society 
were seen survivals of the perfect civilization of its Asiatic ances- 
tors before the Fall, and its strange gods were regarded as the 
debased tradition of original divinely revealed perfect knowledge 
of deity. Greek mythology was only a corruption of Bible truth. 
“Since many of the fables”, says the introduction to Brooks’ 
Ovid (1848), ‘“‘are corrupt traditions of Scriptural truths, I have 
traced them back to the great fount of purity, the Biblical 
record The introductory part of the work, describing 
Chaos, the Creation, the deterioration of morals, and the Flood, 
are in striking accordance with the Biblical record, so that we can 
hardly persuade ourselves that the author was unacquainted with 
the sacred writings of the Hebrews.” 

The result of such preconceptions as these has been that most 
study of the pre-Christian religions has been and still is limited 
to the conventional and superficial, concerning itself with cult 
myths and such rites as for their strangeness and grossness win 
easy attention, but making little attempt to discover behind the 
veil of outward practice anything that should savor of spirituality. 

But even were evidence more abundant, and conservatism less 
deterrent, there are other reasons, principally concerned with the 
individual scholar, why the study of ancient religion has been tardy 
in its progress. The subject of religion is not one whose meaning 
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lies on the surface; it has difficulties which are inherent, and 
which can be overcome only by the scholar of rare qualifications. 
Nothing is so apparent in the average student of the classics or 
ancient history, not to say instructor, as the lack of definite points 
of view regarding the religion of classical civilization. Just as 
humor is the last quality of a foreign language to be detected and 
appreciated, so the religious life of a civilization is its last com- 
ponent part to be comprehended. 

There is little in this that need cause surprise if we stop to con- 
sider that few persons could render to an adherent of another 
faith an intelligible account of the religion of their own time or 
even of their own choice. ‘What you actually believed”, writes 
Andrew Lang to Horace, “we know not, you knew not. Who 
knows what he believes”? There is nothing so elusive as the 
understanding of religion; let him who does not realize the fact 
attempt to define it. To one, religion consists in obedience to 
certain prescriptions; another thinks of it as an attitude, and 
despises allform. To one, it is “to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world”’; 
to another, religion is unrelated to ethics. Matthew Arnold sees 
in it “morality touched with emotion”; to Professor Santayana, 
“religion is poetry become the guide of life, poetry substituted 
for science or supervening upon it as an approach to the highest 
reality”; an unsophisticated child (I quote Grant Allen) would 
define it as “saying your prayers, and reading your Bible, and 
singing hymns, and going to church or to chapel on Sundays”’; 
while an Italian peasant would say it was “offering up candles 
and prayers to the Madonna, attending Mass, and remembering 
the Saints on every festa.” 

And yet it is plain that the ideal scholar in religion must under- 
stand the religion of his own time if he is to be able to appreciate 
religion in general, and especially that of antiquity. He must 
also be able to lift himself out of his own mental habit and to 
accommodate himself in imagination to the environment, both 
physical and intellectual, of another time and people; and he 
must be so open-minded as not to allow his own prejudice to 
color his judgment of the religious conditions of antiquity. 

All this requires a broad and mature mind ; but it calls for still 
another qualification which is even more rare. The successful 
interpreter of ancient religious life must be sympathetic. He 
must possess so much of the spirit of kindness and tolerance as 
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habitually to be disposed to search for reasonable explanations of 
whatever that is gross and barbarous he may find in ancient 
religious practice, and must be so much a student of human 
nature as to be able to discover the motives which lie behind the 
actions of man in his rudest state. No one who is accustomed to 
sneer at ignorance and superstition, or to think that his own time 
or his own sect possesses all truth, or fails to realize that the super- 
stitions of today were the religions of yesterday, will be qualified 
for a successful study of the ancient faiths. 

But the gap between modern times and Saturn’s reign is a wide 
one, and the connection of the surviving fragments of evidence 
regarding antiquity so imperfectly apparent that the student of 
them must add intuition to his sympathy. He must see and 
understand the evidence which is present, and yet have a vision 
of evidence which is not seen. On the other hand, intuition is a 
dangerous gift, and with it must go a patience and industry which 
are untiring, and which will refuse to give too free a rein to it. 
For the erudition of the successful investigator and interpreter 
must be enormous. He must know the classical literatures and 
epigraphy, be familiar with the monuments which are scattered 
over Europe both in museums and on sites, be conversant with 
the vast literature of mythological and religious investigation, and 
possess an intimate acquaintance with all phases of ancient life. 

With a requisite of temperamental and intellectual qualities such 
as the foregoing, it is not strange that efficient interpreters of the 
ancient faiths have been both slow to appear and few in number. 
It is not to be wondered at, too, that American scholarship con- 
cerns itself so little with this field of investigation. The absence 
of monuments, the comparative immaturity of scholars and the 
lack of traditions, something of impatience to get to the end of 
tasks, much more impatience toward all that seems unreasonable 
or superstitious, a certain prejudice against all but the simplest 
forms of worship—are all obstacles to the sympathetic study of 
ancient religion which are especially characteristic of a country in 
which civilization is young, conventions few, and activity feverish. 
It is only natural that Europe has taken the lead in the study and 
publication of evidence which exists almost exclusively within her 
borders, and that English, German, and French scholars have 
been the chief contributors. The failure of Italy to manifest 
special interest in ancient religious conditions is perhaps due, 
among other causes, to the fact that whatever religious discussion 
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her citizens engage in centers almost entirely about the question 
of the standing of the Church and its head in the politics of the 
kingdom. 

Of the three nationalities which have put forth the greatest 
effort, each displays special interest in and adaptability to a par- 
ticular field, though effort has not been limited to it in any case. 
Among English scholars the main interest has been rather in the 
origin of religion than in particular phases of the religious history 
of Mediterranean antiquity, and it is due to them principally that 
the anthropological method has attained tosuch prominence. The 
services of Germany, while extended in every direction, have 
‘consisted especially in the patient gathering and ordering of the 
vast amount of material which now forms the basis of every effort 
at interpretation. The most striking contributions of French 
scholarship—and here, for convenience, may be included the 
Belgian Franz Cumont, of the University of Ghent— have been in 
the interpretation of ancient religious phenomena, especially as 
related to the oriental cults at Rome, and in the presentation to 
the world of an account of them which is not only welcomed by 
specialists, but at the same time so illuminating and assimilable that 
it enters into the conception of universal religious history formed 
by the wider circle of educated people. 

The enumeration of some of the more important contributions 
of the past few decades will serve to define more clearly the 
present status and trend of the study of ancient religion.’ Among 
works which have had to do with the assembling of facts and the 
laying of the foundations for all attempts at appreciation are to 
be mentioned the monumental Roschers Lexicon, a mine of 
mechanically presented detail now in process twenty-four years, 
and still uncompleted ; Stengel’s Kultusaltertiimer (1898), a treat- 
ment of cult forms in Greek religion; Gruppe’s recent unwieldy 
work on Griechische Religion und Mythologie, too indiscrimi- 
nately packed with erudition to be of the greatest service; Far- 
nell’s Cults of the Greek States (1895-1907, still incomplete) ; 
Wissowa’s Religion und Kultus der Romer (1902), a thorough 
and conservative presentation of Roman religion comprising in 
large part the superseded Marquardt’s Religion der Rémer 
together with the results of the latest investigation; Aust’s 


1A detailed report, by L. Bloch, upon the progress of scholarship, princi- 
pally German, in this field may be found in the supplement to Bursians 
Jahresbericht (1905). 
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Religion der Rémer (1899), a limited presentation of Wissowa’s 
content which also served as a forerunner of that author’s work; 
Warde-Fowler’s Roman Festivals (1899), a useful manual on the 
religious observances of the Republic; and Carter’sReligion of 
Numa and Other Essays on the Religion of Ancient Rome (1906), 
an attractive work of historical nature by an American scholar. 

Among works on individual cults may be mentioned Foucart’s 
Les grands Mystéres d’Eleusis (1900), made possible by the 
excavation of the Eleusinian precinct; the same scholar’s Le culte 
de Dionysos (1904); Showerman’s The Great Mother of the 
Gods (1901), an American dissertation, tracing the history of a 
single cult, that of Cybele, from its inception in Asia to the fall 
of paganism in 394 A. D.; Hepding’s Attis, Seine Mythen und 
sein Kult (1904), a like treatment of the companion deity of the 
Great Mother; and, immeasurably more important than any of 
these, Franz Cumont’s Textes et Monuments figurés relatifs aux 
Mystéres de Mithra (1896-9), the only really exhaustive work on 
a single pagan cult which has yet appeared. Cumont’s Conclu- 
sions, separated from the whole work, have been translated into 
English (1903), and form a most enlightening volume for the 
general reader. 

Lastly, as an index of the attempts of scholarship to interpret 
particular phases of religious development, may be noticed here 
Rohde’s Psyche (1898) on the ancient belief in immortality of the 
soul; Reville’s La religion 4 Rome sous les Sévéres (1886) ; 
Lafaye’s Histoire du culte des divinités d’Alexandrie hors de 
l’Egypte (1884), a sympathetic treatment of the Egyptian cults ; 
and, closely allied to the foregoing in purpose, and comprising 
their conclusions with those of others on the subject of the oriental 
religions, Cumont’s Les religions orientales dans le paganisme 
romain (1907), eight lectures delivered before the Collége de 
France and at Oxford, summing up the results of the study of 
the oriental religions in their relation to universal religious history. 

If we add to the foregoing list the works of the anthropological 
school in England, most of which deal more or less with the 
Mediterranean religions: Tylor’s Primitive Culture (1873), a 
pioneer work of great influence upon subsequent study; Lang’s 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion (1887), and other publications of the 
same author; Jevons’ admirably written Introduction to the 
History of Religion (1896), the most serviceable book for the 
general reader; Robertson-Smith’s Religion of the Semites 
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(1894); Grant Allen’s The Evolution of the Idea of God (1901) ; 
Frazer’s Golden Bough (1900), and Adonis, Attis, Osiris (1906), 
we shall have indicated at least the general character of recent 
scholarly activity in the study of ancient religion. 

Out of these activities have sprung results of four kinds: first, 
a great mass of material to be drawn upon by future investigators ; 
second, a well-ordered outline of the history of paganism at Rome; 
third, a few accounts, most of them inadequate, of individual cults; 
and fourth, certain conclusions of importance regarding the sig- 
nificance of the ancient faiths in history. It is to be noted that on 
the whole, in spite of the comparative fewness of monuments, 
Roman religion yields to historical treatment with greater facility 
than Greek religion, and that its place in history is more easily 
seen—facts due to Rome’s character as the great systematizer of 
the ancient world. 

Of the four results above mentioned, the last is possessed of the 
greatest value—naturally, for it is the fruitage of all the others. 
We are richer by far than we were a score of years ago in re- 
sources which enable us to appreciate the significance of both the 
religion of today and that of antiquity, and to judge with intelli- 
gence of the religion of the future. 

In the first place, few longer seriously question the validity of 
the anthropological method. Whether we see in animism the 
beginning of all religious belief, or take the worship of the spirits 
of the departed as the germ from which the conception of God 
was evolved, or believe with Usener that the first step was a sense, 
not of ¢he infinite, but of something infinite, we arrive at the same 
conclusion; religion is the product of evolution, and had its 
beginnings in savagery—“the Gods were the invention of wild 
and bestial folk, who, long before cities were builded or life was 
honorably ordained, fashioned forth evil spirits in their own savage 
likeness ; ay, or in the likeness of the beasts that perish”. There 
are not many now who will attribute the accidental grossnesses 
of ancient religions rather to forgetfulness of originally perfect 
knowledge and to decadence than to the survival of savage cus- 
toms from a primitive day. The tendency is rather toward the 
view, expressed by Grant Allen, that “the world has never really 
had more than one religion—‘of many names, a single central 
shape’”—nor is there much likelihood of future generations 
hearing a pagan religion denominated by a historian as ‘‘a blas- 
phemous anticipatory parody of Christianity”, or the sacramental 
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meal of a savage race called “a satanic imitation of the Com- 
munion.” 

Again, the nature of the relation between religion and myth- 
ology has been clearly defined. Works on Greek and Roman 
mythology are no longer regarded as affording a basis for the 
study of religion, nor is comparative philology and what it has to 
say of the likenesses between Vedic and Greek myth-names looked 
to for a solution of questions concerning the origin of Greek gods, 
Mythology is not theology, nor had it to do in the least with 
actual religious practice, though it may accidentally communicate 
some truth regarding a cult. Mythology is merely story-telling, 
and originated long after the practices were begun to which it 
was the attempt to give a local habitation and a name. Obliga- 
tion to believe it there was none; its tales formed no canon, and 
might be varied ad libitum by poet, priest, or worshipper; and if 
the truth could be known, it would doubtless be found that the 
priest least of all was responsible for their creation. Orthodoxy 
did not have its ground in belief, but in religious practice; creeds 
as such did not exist, and the individual was orthodox who per- 
formed his duties before deity without omission. Hence the 
comparative absence in antiquity of congregational gatherings 
and preaching. 

But if dogma was at the minimum, there was no laxity regarding 
cult practice. Religious guilt was not a merely private and 
individual matter; it involved the community as well. The im- 
proper performance of a ceremony by the omission, addition, or 
perversion of a single detail roused the wrath of deity, and the 
State itself might suffer until the mistake was corrected or the 
guilty person punished. 

The differences between ancient and modern religious condi- 
tions, however, are neither so striking nor so illuminating as the 
resemblances; and it is for the pointing out of the latter that the 
present generation is most in debt to scholarship. For it is in 
this field that the vital connection between paganism and Chris- 
tianity is most clearly seen—the underlying causes of the long 
and painful struggle which led to the triumph of the latter, and 
the process of compromise and assimilation by which the victor 
possessed itself of whatever it could utilize of the organism of the 
vanquished. 

It is hardly a matter of accident that the greatest measure of 
obligation for the clarification of our ideas regarding the inner 
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meaning of paganism at Rome under the Empire is to scholars of 
French blood. To easy access to the monuments, to a patience 
and industry almost German, to the powers of logic, the open- 
mindedness, and the genius for clear expression for which they 
are noted, the French add a certain intimate understanding of 
religious institutions which is sprung from the traditional existence 
of the Roman Church in their midst, and what is greater, the 
sympathetic attitude which flows from the artistic intuition of 
a Latin race—the same artistic intuition which enabled pagan 
Italians of the Renaissance to create convincing Madonnas out of 
the flesh and blood of their time. The real nature of the Alex- 
andrian cults at Rome is first lucidly set forth by Lafaye; it is to 
Reville that we owe the first clear analysis of the religious situa- 
tion at Rome during the early third century; while Cumont in 
his monumental work on Mithras, his Les religions orientales, 
and numerous monographs and articles, has rendered special 
service by throwing floods of light on the motives as well as the 
practices of Roman paganism during the struggle with Chris- 
tianity. 

These and other investigators of the oriental religions have 
been fortunate in subject and period alike—in subject, because 
the oriental religions were more in the nature of faiths than the 
religion of the West, more genial and human; and in period, 
because they chose for their study the time of the great transition 
from ancient to modern religion. During the hundreds of years 
of her existence Rome had enlarged her circle of deities by the 
reception of cults first from the immediate neighborhood, next 
from Etruria, then from Magna Graecia and Greece, and finally 
had blended the whole into a State system out of which the 
vitality was beginning to fade by the second Punic war, and which 
was so far inadequate to the needs of State and individual in the 
time of Augustus as to be the subject of attempted reform. The 
coming of the oriental cults—Cybele, the Great Mother, in B. c. 
204; Isis in the century succeeding; Syrian Baal and Astarte 
and Persian Mithras soon following—was due to real religious 
need. The fulness of time for their contribution was come, and 
the great success which attended them from the first century of the 
Christian era, when they had become accommodated to western 
environment, was due to their capacity to satisfy the same 
religious need which had made possible their coming. 
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The oriental religions have in fact been greatly misunderstood. 
The conception of them as coming to Rome from a corrupt and 
decayed civilization and breeding corruption in western society 
is not justified. The orient was not at that time, as now, deca- 
dent, but was the seat of wealth and culture. The spread of her 
religions to Rome was only one feature of the operation of oriental 
influence throughout the Empire, of which emperor-worship, 
luxury, the organization of Diocletian’s court on eastern models, 
and the removal of the capital to the Bosporus were other 
evidences. 

The view is as little justified which represents the oriental cults 
themselves as corrupt and decadent; though this is a common 
misconception to which the fact of their attempted suppression 
by the Roman government, and the gross nature of some of their 
rites, seem to lend encouragement. But it must be kept in mind 
that these barbarous and often revolting rites were the cumber- 
some tradition of the savage customs of remote and primitive 
ages in the wilds of the East, which the conservatism always 
natural in religion had kept alive even into times when their 
original meaning had been forgotten; and that in proportion as 
the worshipper became more enlightened they were interpreted 
as the symbols of the deep things of God. When once these 
religions had become fairly naturalized in Italy under the influ- 
ence of the more austere morals of western society, the strange 
rites which had at first so shocked the Roman mind, accustomed 
as it was to the colder and more formal worship of its own crea- 
tion, were found to be invested with a degree of spirituality 
unknown to the native faiths—a spirituality which became deeper 
under the tendency of the times. A judgment of the religion of 
the ancients based upon the outward appearance of its rites alone 
is as likely to be distorted as an estimate of Christianity would be 
if formed from the sight of certain forms in modern ritual without 
knowledge of their spiritual significance. 

Unaccustomed as we are to the view, it is nevertheless true that 
the paganism of the centuries preceding the triumph of Chris- 
tianity was really characterized by a spiritualizing tendency. 
Greek philosophy, which had long since undermined the ancient 
faiths of Greece and Rome, now culminated in Neoplatonism, and 
began to build up the remnants of the crumbling structure on a 
new foundation by interpreting all religious ritual and myth as only 
outward symbols of inward spiritual truth, and teaching men to 
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see in all religious manifestations the expression of the same great 
divine essence. The oriental religions, too, possessing a unique 
warmth and geniality, were not less influential in bringing about 
the same result, and contributed a great impulse to the wave of 
spiritualization on which they themselves were in turn carried 
forward. 

For their success was due neither to economic causes nor to a 
degeneration of western society. It rested on foundations more 
substantial. In contrast to the more stately and formal Roman 
religion, the oriental faiths, with their hoary eastern traditions, 
their basis of science and culture, their fascinating ceremonial, 
exciting mysteries, and compassionate deities, their appeal to 
conscience, their provision for purification, and their promise of 
reward in a future life, satisfied the individual soul. They were 
personal rather than civic. There was also a certain measure of 
solidarity which characterized them as a class; varied as were 
their contributions to the religious life of Roman society, they 
were similar in spirit.’ 

The truth of this assertion may be seen by passing in review 
the causes of success which accompanied each cult. Cybele, the 
contribution of Phrygia, was the kindly Great Mother of all being. 
The original bloody and revolting rites which still clung to her cult 
soon came to be spiritually apprehended: Attis, her son-lover- 
companion, represented the fruits of the earth, which spring, grow, 
decay, die, and revive, while in the Mother was seen Mother Na- 
ture, who rejoices at the birth and mournsat the death of her child. 
The blood baptism of the taurobolium purified and regenerated the 
soul. The religion of Isis owed its success to the ideality which 
its doctrines assumed, to its growth in purity and spirituality, to 
the attractiveness of its rites, to the sympathetic nature of its 
deities, and to its promises of immortality. The Baal of the 
Syrians, omnipotent and universally benignant, omnipresent, 
deathless and eternal, needed only to be conceived as isolated 
from the actual world of man to become the Christian God. 
Persian Mithraism, with the emphasis which it placed upon truth, 
loyalty, purity, justice, and fraternity, with its doctrine of dualism 
and its promises of salvation to the faithful good who aided in 
the everlasting campaign against the evil, was especially adapted 


1¥For what follows I am indebted for the most part to Cumont, Les religions 
orientales dans le paganism romain, of which it is to be hoped that an English 
translation will appear. 
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to satisfy the more austerely moral element of Roman‘society as 
well as those who craved fellowship human and divine. Even 
astrology, scientific insofar as it was founded upon observation of 
nature, but yet essentially a faith rather than a science, met with 
a favorable reception because it taught the solidarity of universal 
creation, the existence of an all-uniting bond of sympathy, and 
appealed to the human desire of fellowship with the infinite. 

Orientalism thus filled the empty shell of paganism at Rome 
with fresh and vigorous substance, and was a step in the orderly 
evolution of religion. Such was its prominence during the second, 
third, and fourth centuries that comparatively little is heard of 
other pagan religions. It was the cults of Mithras, Isis, and the 
Great Mother which entered into the fiercest rivalry with Chris- 
tianity ; it was they which bore the brunt of Christian attack when 
the tide began to turn; and it was they which figured most 
prominently on the occasion of the last revival of paganism, under 
Eugenius in 394; and when the course of paganism was run, it 
was through them that Christianity received for assimilation and 
transmission the fruits of pagan religious experience. 

They were of course not the only cults at Rome, though they 
far exceeded others in prominence. The old State cults still 
survived, and numerous private cults. There were few religions 
of the ancient world which were unrepresented at Rome. The 
city was filled with gods. Even at the end of the first century, 
the satirist declared that one could more easily find a god at 
Rome than a man, and the number multiplied in the succeeding 
centuries. The age of Constantine must have seen a number and 
variety of religions at Rome unexampled in the history of any 
city in the world. 

But the whole disordered and incongruous mass was neverthe- 
less so thoroughly impregnated by two influences—Neoplatonism 
and orientalism—that it may afteg all with some degree of reason 
be called a single religion. It may also be said even to have 
possessed something like a theology. At any rate, there existed 
a fund of doctrines, held more or less in common, among which 
were the following: adorability of the cosmic bodies and the 
elements ; the universal reign of one eternal and omnipotent God, 
with messenger attendants to execute his will; spiritual signifi- 
cance of the gross survivals which still clung to some of the cults; 
eternal happiness in the after world as a result of prescribed 
religious conduct ; the probation on earth of the soul, a spark of 
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the universal spirit, before return to its original home; the pun- 
ishment of the evil in an abysmal depth at the extremity of the 
world; the necessity of unceasing struggle by the good against 
the evil; the destruction of the universe by flood or fire, the 
death of the wicked, and the eternal felicity of the good in a 
reconstructed world, 

With this understanding of the paganism of the later Empire, 
it is easy to appreciate its strength and persistence before the 
assaults of Christianity, and the bitterness of the rivalry between 
them, as well as the facility with which pagan society, once its 
cause was devoid of hope, turned to the new religion. Had the 
oriental religions been so rotten at the core as is commonly con- 
ceived, their resistance before a new and reasonable religion like 
Christianity would have been short-lived indeed. The real cause 
of the bitterness of the struggle lay in the resemblances between 
them and Christianity rather in their dissimilarities. The 
paganism of Symmachus and Praetextatus resembled the Chris- 
tian faith far more than it resembled the religion of Augustus, and 
the pagan of the fourth century was not without seemingly good 
grounds for the claim that his faith could afford the worshipper 
a spiritual benefit equal to that promised by Christianity itself. 

How numerous and how convincing were the parallels which 
the pagan might draw, if he chose, between Christianity and his 
own faith, may be judged from an enumeration of some of the 
features of Mithraism: the humility, democracy, and fraternal 
spirit of its communities; the identification of its deity with light 
and the sun; the legends of the flood, of the ark, and of adoring 
shepherds with gifts; the depiction in relief of the fiery chariot, 
and the drawing of water from the rock; the use of bell, candle, and 
holy water; the communion; the doctrines of resurrection, im- 
mortality, mediation of the Logos, atonement, warfare between 
good and evil, and the final triumph of the righteous. Add to 
these the parallels of the Virgin and Christ with Isis and Osiris, 
Venus and Adonis, Cybele and Attis, etc., with all that such 
parallels imply in the matter of belief, ritual, and festival, and the 
Opportunity of the pagan is made still more clear. 

It is possible that some of these resemblances were more 
apparent than real, and that pagan doctrines were largely intel- 
lectual, with little effect upon conduct. The mind reverts to the 
cruelty of the amphitheater, and doubts the possibility of the 
spiritual life in such asociety. But the writings of Seneca and of 
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Marcus Aurelius must be remembered, and the lives of many of 
their contemporaries; the old-time faith of farm and fireside 
must be taken into account; and the fact must not be lost sight of 
that the bond between religion and conduct has never been very 
strong. If pagan religion failed to restrain its followers, the same 
was true many times of Christianity, whose supporters were 
capable of rending each other in their own sanctuaries, and some- 
times had to be curbed by a pagan Prefect. 

But the resemblances were at any rate strong enough to be the 
basis of mutual recrimination. To assert with authority, however, 
that either religion consciously borrowed from or imitated the 
other during their life side by side at Rome, is impossible. 
Christianity was already a distinct and well developed religion 
on its arrival at Rome, and during the period of persecution and 
struggle can hardly have been much affected by paganism. It is 
more probable that the resemblances between it and the oriental 
religions were grounded in a common origin in the East; and it 
is Asia Minor, among the Judaeo-pagan communities in the midst 
of which Christianity had its inception and took on its first strength, 
which must be the field of this phase of study 

Be that as it may, the victory of Christianity in the fourth cen- 
tury had as one of its results the reception not only of pagan 
converts, but of much that belonged to pagan religion. Whether 
the process consisted for the most part in the Church’s merely 
setting the seal of approval upon those pagan doctrines and 
practices which resembled her own, and which were common to 
both from the Asiatic period of their history ; or whether we accept 
the less probable explanation of Reville, who says that “the intran- 
sigence of Christianity was ecclesiastical rather than doctrinal. All 
the while that paganism was being Christianized, Christianity was 
being paganized. A day came when the two forces had ap- 
proached each other so nearly as to blend; and from this 
blending was born Catholicism. The syncretistic reform of 
paganism, independently of the action exercised on the latter by 
the Church during the first three centuries, contributed as much 
to it as Christianity proper’ —we must recognize with De Cheyne 
(Bible Problems, 1904) that ‘‘the Christian religion is a synthesis, 
and only those who have dim eyes can assert that the intellectual 
empires of Babylonia and Persia have fallen.” 

The effect produced upon the minds of many by these conclu- 
sions may be analogous to that wrought on the minds of some 
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lovers of Shakespeare who, when they are told that the dramatist 
worked with material all ready to his hand, entertain a feeling of 
disappointment and resentment. The sentiment, however, is as 
unreasonable in the one case as in the other. Christianity needs 
no apologist for not having grown to maturity untouched by the 
influences of the pagan world; the endurance of it and the effect 
of its work are the best warrants of the genuineness of its com- 
mission. In the ingathering and conservation of all that was 
worth while in pagan antiquity is to be seen its chief glory. 
Sprung into existence in the shadow of the sublimest of ancient 
faiths, at a time late enough in the history of civilization for it to 
escape the burden of barbarous heritage which cumbered other 
cults from the East, sent forth on its errand among peoples whose 
faiths were so burdened, by the power of its purity and earnestness 
it finally succeeded in attracting to itself all the good of its time. 
If it came to be burdened with some of the dross also, that was a 
misfortune due to the human instruments through which it worked. 
“Christianity did not awake into being the religious sense”’, says 
Aust, ‘“‘but it afforded that sense the fullest opportunity of being 
satisfied; and paganism fell because the less perfect must give 
place to the more perfect, not because it was sunken in sin and 
vice. It had out of its own strength laid out the ways by which 
it advanced to lose itself in the arms of Christianity ; and to recog- 
nize this does not mean to minimize the significance of Christianity. 
We are under no necessity of artificially darkening the heathen 
world; the light of the Evangel streams into it brightly enough 
without this.” 

The effect upon faith of a recognition of the synthetic nature of 
Christianity ought on the contrary to be salutary. If any view of 
its origin is productive of pessimism and despair, it is that which 
teaches that the primitive Christian religion and its disciples were 
free from imperfection, with the necessary implication that the 
modern Church and its followers are found wanting; while if any 
conception lies at the root of a sane optimism, it is that which 
sees in the Christianity of antiquity a divinely appointed but 
imperfect human agency for the ingathering of universal religious 
experience, and in modern Christianity the heir to the riches of 
all the ages, still imperfect, but still shining more and more unto 
the perfect day. 


GRANT SHOWERMAN. 
Tue University or WISCONSIN. 


III—NOTES ON A FEW VESTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


1. In connection with the Vestal inscriptions found in the 
Atrium Vestae in 1882-84, Huelsen, in the fourth part of Volume 
VI of the Corpus, gives a brief but valuable commentary on those 
previously known.’ For some reason or other, no reference is 
made to the inscription VI, 2144, which, as it has seemed to me, 
on account of its peculiar history merits a brief notice. 

The exact time and place in which this inscription was originally 
found are unknown. Since it is first published by Ligorio’—by 
whom, however, nothing is said of its location—we may be sure 
that it was not among those found in 1495 in the Atrium, the 
greater part of which had been published by Jucundus and 
Sabinus a half century earlier. In 1549, presumably in the same 
place, certain other inscriptions are reported by Pighius as ex- 
humed in his presence.* Although direct mention is made of only 
two, C. I. L. VI, 2134 and 2139, it is not impossible that No. 2144 
may have been discovered at the same time,‘ although no refer- 
ence is made to it by any one. Or, as in the case of another 
inscription in honor of the same Vestalis Maxima,’ it may have 
been found in some private house and so have escaped special 
notice. The inscription is, in any case, first reported by Citta- 
dinus as seen iz aedibus D. Pal(ini?),® but at a later time by 
Ciacconio as ante aedes decani Rotae prope Capitolium.' It ap- 
pears to have been then transferred to the house of M. Giacomo 
d’Aruzzo, while later it was seen iz vinea Bosit, or Caesarina,® 
where it was probably copied on March 12th, 1706, by Bianchini.’ 
After this time, since no mention is made of its whereabouts,” 


1C. I. L. VI, p. 3206. 2L. c. VI, 2144. 

c. VI, 2134, me praesente anno 49 extractae terra, 

* This is the opinion of Gatti, who thinks that its presence at one time in 
the house of Palini, where No. 2139 is known to have been, points to this fact. 

5L. c. VI, 2130. 6L.c. VI, 2144. TL. c. 

®Veron. CCCXLVII, f. 18. 4 gut desc. die 12 Martti, 1706, αὐ. C. I. L. VI, 
2144. 

10 A careful copy of the inscription was made by Fea (Schedae Epigraphicae 
II 295; now in the Vatican, No. 10547, according to the older numbering), but 
with no reference to the place at which it was seen. 
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it has been supposed that it disappeared, like so many others, 
into one of Rome’s numberless limekilns. 

In the year 1901, however, while preparing a list of the Vestal 
inscriptions in the Atrium Vestae, I found, in a prominent position 
among those discovered in 1882-84, this long-lost one which was 
easily recognizable on account of certain marked peculiarities. 
In a photograph also, taken by Alinari’ earlier in the same year, 
the base bearing the inscription is seen in the position which it 
now occupies, next to the entrance. In 1902 it was published by 
Dessau.? Professor Lanciani, when consulted as to the time and 
manner of its reappearance, said that, at the time of the excava- 
tions in the Atrium—in 1882-83—, the inscription was not there, 
and that he had not known of its appearance there later. Commen- 
datore Boni also stated that, during the time of his directorship, 
no such inscription had been placed in the Atrium, or brought to 
the Forum. Commendatore Gatti, whose knowledge of the inscrip- 
tions in the Forum as well as throughout the city has extended 
over many years, is no less positive that no inscriptions, except 
that from the Palatine,® have been transferred to the Atrium in 
modern times. It is impossible that a base containing an inscrip- 
tion of such length should have escaped the notice of Lanciani 
and of the many others who saw and reported the inscriptions in 
the years immediately following 1883.‘ It seems equally im- 
possible that after that time the inscription could have been 
brought into the Forum without the knowledge of the director. 
It must, therefore, have been taken to the Forum and to the 
vicinity of the Atrium at a much earlier period. At the beginning 
of the last century, after a long period of inaction, a renewed in- 
terest was aroused in the Forum excavations. At that time 
probably, under the direction of Fea or Visconti and in connec- 
tion, possibly, with the proposed plan for a Passeggiata Archeo- 
logica uniting the Palatine, Forum and Colosseum, our inscription 
was transferred from the vinea Caesarina to the Atrium,’ where 
in the course of the century it was covered with earth or in some 
other way lost to view. After the excavations in 1882-83, 
possibly but a short time before 1901,° the base must have been 


1 No. 17359. 2Inscr. Lat., No. 4927. $C. I. L. VI, 2140. 

*See C. I. L. VI, p. 3297, for the more important editions of the inscriptions. 

ὅδ This was first suggested to me by Comm. Gatti. 

®It was not in its present place when the inscriptions were edited by 
Huelsen. 
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discovered in its hiding place by the workmen and by them 
placed with the others, without the usual report of its discovery 
to the’ director. 

The pedestal is 92 centimeters high, 60 centimeters wide and 
47 centimeters thick. The lower right-hand corner is broken off. 
It reads as follows: 


TERENTIAE: 

FLAVVLAE: 

MAX:SORORI: 

5 TERENTIVS:GENTIAN 
VS: FL: 
TVT:CVM:POMPONIA: 
PAETINA:VXORE:ET: 
LOLLIANO:GENTIANo 

10 FILIO: FRATris 


C.1I. L. VI, 2144. Dessau, l. c. 4927. 


L. 1. To the same Terentia Flavula, or Flavola, belong the in- 
scriptions C. I. L. VI, 2130, 32412-13, 32423. In 204A. D., in the 
rites connected with the Ludi Saeculares, she assisted Numisia 
Maximilla,’ whom she succeeded within a few years as Virgo 

Vestalis Maxima.’ 

L. 3. P. The presence of this letter was the source of some un- 
certainty among early editors. It is present on the stone as 
represented. Its height, however, is but 0.037 m., while the 
letters in the same and adjacent lines are 0.047 m. high. The 
cutting, too, differs from the rest of the inscription, being much 
less firm and less deeply cut. The letter itself is much broader in 
proportion to its height than the same letter where it occurs in 
lines 6, 7 and 8, and the loop is more rounded. It must, there- 
fore, be considered an addition made by some thoughtless or 
malicious person, probably after the stone was set up in the Atrium. 

V:V- The placing of a straight or slightly curved line, or of 
an apex, over the initial letter of a word to denote abbreviation is 
very rare in the first and not common even in the third and fourth 
centuries.’ In the Vestal inscriptions, however, it is an accepted 


1C. I. L. VI, 32328, 35-36 ; 32329, 10; cf. 1. c. 2129, 32411. 
3 For the family tree, see Huelsen, |. c. 32412-1213. 
3 Huebner, Exempla Script. Epigr., pp. LXXII, LXXVI. 
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form, appearing as a simple, straight line even in the inscription 
of the first century." Among the newer inscriptions, the straight 
or curved line’ occurs in 8 instances* and the apex’ in 5. In the 
Vestal inscriptions published earlier, the line is found, in addition 
to the present case, 4 times® and the apex twice ;° there are also 
three instances of the use of the line where the title is used 
incidentally." It is probable that in the inscriptions which are 
lost other cases occurred, since in two which remain® no notice of 
the sign is taken by the editors. In one case the line is used in 
the same inscription to denote both the singular and the plural. 
The origin of this mode of expressing abbreviation is not clear. 
It is possible that in the case of certain letters, as V, M, D, and 
C, the mode may have arisen from the use of a line with the same 
letters used as numerals. Its transference to other initial letters 
would not then be difficult. 


2 
Terentiae. 


Flavolae. 


MAXIMAE 
CN*STATILIVS 
MENANDER 
FICTOR 
Cn. Statili. 


Cerdonis. 
Fictoris. 


Alumnus. 


C. I. L. VI, 32423. 


This inscription as published in the Corpus is seen to be upon 
a stone broken both at the top and bottom. It is probable, there- 


1C. I. L. VI, 32409. Vev: 
3L.c. VI, 32409-13 (3 times), 32414. 

*L. c. 32415-16, 32418 (2 times)—19. 

°L.c. 2146 (= XIV, 4120), 2147-48; XIV, 3677 (from Tibur). 

SL. 2130, 2134. TL. c. 27132a, 27133-34. 


SL. c. 2130, 2146. A few fragmentary inscriptions I have been unable to 
see. The list here given, where it differs from the Corpus, has been corrected 
from the stones themselves. 
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fore, that we have but the middle part of the original inscription. 
Since, so far as it is left, it is the same in form and content as 
C. I. L. VI, 32413, it is probably a duplicate of that inscription 
and is to be completed as here given. 


3 
FL: PVBLICIAE: V: V-MAX: 
SANCTISSIMAE: ET: PIISSI 
MAE: AC SVPER: OMNES: 

RETRO: RELIGIOSISSIMAE 
PVRISSIMAE: CASTISSIMAEQVE: 
CVIVS: RELIGIOSAM ° 
CVRAM:SACRORVM ‘ET: 

MORVM PRAEDICABILEM 
DISCIPLINAM:NVMEN QVOQVE 
VESTAE:CONPROVABIT: sic 
Q:VETVRIVS:MEMPHIVS: 
εἰς 
ERGA SE: HONORISQVE: 
PLVRIMIS:IN SE: CONLATIS: 


15 BENEFICIIS 


C. I. L. VI, 32419. 


L. 10. Huelsen reads COMPROBAVIT. 

L.12. DIGNATIONES. Cf. C. I. L. VI, 2134, where the 
correct spelling is found. 

In this inscription and one of those earlier published, C. 1.1... 
VI, 2134, we have an interesting example of duplicate honorary 
inscriptions. In the year 1549, the earlier of these was excavated 
in the presence of Pighius,’ presumably in the precinct, though 
not in the Atrium, of Vesta.? The later inscription, that here 
given, was found Jan. 27th, 1884, zz s¢fu in a room on the south 
side of the Atrium.* The two inscriptions are identical in word- 
ing, except that in the earlier one in ]. 12 in place of dignationes 
the correct spelling dignationis was found.‘ On the other hand, 
the mistake in 1. 10, where conprovadit is used for comprobavit, 


1See p. I, n. 3. 

? Lanciani (Storia degli Scavi di Roma, II, p. 203) notes that the Atrium itself 
was not reached by the excavators, since it lay within the bounds of the 
Farnese possessions, within which no excavations were allowed. 

Bull. Arch. Com., 1884, p. 5. * No variation in reading is found. 
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occurred, it is clear, in the lost inscription also.’ The inscriptions 
differed in the division of the lines and, if the reports of the 
editors be accepted, in the punctuation. While, however, the 
two inscriptions are clearly duplicates, or the one a copy of the 
other, the one found in 1549 was peculiar in the presence of a 
supplementary inscription on the left side of the base, containing 
originally the names of the consuls of the year.’ In the inscription 
now in the Forum not only is this date lacking, but there is no 
space on the side of the base at all adapted for it. It is probable 
from the length of the lines of the inscription that the earlier 
base was square, not hexagonal. 

The existence of duplicate inscriptions,—suggesting the exist- 
ence of duplicate statues, also,—within the same precinct is 
peculiar. Since, however, the earlier base was found outside the 
Atrium proper, it is probable that of the two statues erected at 
one time by the same donor, the one was set up in the temple 
area and the other in the Atrium where it was found. Such also 
may have been the arrangement in the case of the duplicate 
inscriptions described above.* 


4 Calpurnia 
praete XTATA 
vV 


maxiMA 
C. 1. L. VI, 32410. 


This inscription is placed by Huelsen immediately after that 
in honor of Praetextata, the daughter of Crassus. It seems more 
likely, however, that it is to be referred to Calpurnia Praetextata, 
whose name and title appear on a bronze tablet in form and 
arrangement identical with that of the inscription here given, so 
far as it remains.° 


5 OB MERITVM CASTITATIS 
PVDICITIAE ADQ:‘IN SACRIS 
RELIGIONIBVSQOVE 
DOCTRINAE MIRABILIS 


C. 1. L. VI, 32422. 


1See C. I. L. VI, 2134 for the various readings of early editors. The reading 
of Pighius, an accurate observer, is the same as that of the existing inscription. 
2See l.c. 3P, 176. *C. I. L. VI, 32409. 5L. c. VI, 2146. 
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Concerning the identity of the Vestalis Maxima, who by the 
erasure of her name has won such unfortunate distinction, as well as 
concerning the nature of her offence, no little discussion has arisen, 
Marucchi,' followed by many later editors, basing his suggestion 
upon the general date of the inscription and the presence of C 
as the initial letter of the name which has been erased, suggested 
that she was the Claudia referred to by Prudentius’ as a convert 
to Christianity. Interesting as the suggestion is and not without 
possibility, when considered from the point of view of external 
evidence, the evidence of the inscription itself is decisive against 
it. Though at the beginning of the line there remaia, as has 
been said, clear traces of the letter C, the number of the letters 
following it, of which some traces remain at the top and bottom, 
cannot have been less than nine, while for Claudiae but six would 
be required. Any identification, therefore, with the Claudia of 
Prudentius—who, moreover, may be but a type and not a real 
character—is impossible. 

EsTHER BoIsE VAN DEMAN. 

Rome, June, 1907. 

1Gli Studi in Italia, 1883, II, p. 601, desc. della casa delle vestali, p. 79 f. 

2 Peristeph. 2, 527. 
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IV.—NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS ON LEFEBVRE’S 
COMEDIES OF MENANDER (CAIRO, 1907). 


Ἥρως, 1. 56 (p. 9, Lefebvre). 
μετὰ τῆς ἐμῆς κεκτημένης ἐργάζεται 
ἐθρια διακονεῖ τε. 
ἔρια, ‘ wools’, is a natural suggestion. 
’Emrpénovres, ἷ. 9 (p. 35, Lefebvre). 
κριτὴν τούτου τινὰ 
ζητοῦμεν ἴσον εἰ δέ σε μηδὲν κωλύει 
διάλυσον ἡμᾶς 
Lefebvre prints ἶσον, which is possible, perhaps hardly likely. 
A different solution would be to punctuate after ἴσον and change 
δέ to δή. 
1,13. ἐστὶ βραχὺ should probably be ἐστὶν βραχύ. 
1. 68. τὸ δ᾽ ἐγώ - μόνου δ' εὑρόντος ov παρὼν U— 
ἅπαντ᾽ ἔχειν οἴει σε δεῖν, ἐμὲ δ᾽ οὐδὲ ἕν; 
Lefebvre supplies ye ov. παρὼν suggests ὅμως. 
a 70. τὸ πέρας δέδωκά σοί τι τῶν ἐμῶν εἶ 1 
ἑκών, Lefebvre; rather ἐγώ. 


1. 87. οὗτός σ᾽ ἀπαιτεῖ Aa’ " ἑαυτῷ φησι γὰρ 


This form of rhythm, in which the iambic trimeter is divided 
into two equal halves (3 + 3), with a pause after the third foot, 
recurs often in the new fragments; as also in those known before, 
and may be considered specially Menandrian. 

l. 105. εἰς δὲ τὴν αὑτοῦ φύσιν 

+ Jo ἐλεύθερόν τι τολμήσει ποεῖν 

[θη]ρᾶν λέοντας, ὅπλα βαστάζειν, τρέχειν, 
[ἐν ἀ]γῶσί τε θεᾶσ[θ7α: τραγῳδούς " ol ὅτι 
. .]¥ ταῦτα κατέχεις πάντα. 

Lefebvre prints at the beginning of 106 ἴσως. A participle 
seems to have fallen out, such as ἀνεὶς Or exords; but we wait for 
further information as to the exact number of missing letters. 
In 109 Lefebvre prints νῦν ταῦτα. It may also be κἀνταῦθα: ‘here 
too (i. e., in the present case) you realize everything that happens 
generally ’, 
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1. 138. τὸ παιδίον δ᾽; ΣΜΙΚΡ, οὐ γνώσομ᾽ εἶναι μὰ Aifa σοῦ] 

τοῦ νῦν ἀδικοῦντος, τοῦ βοηθοῦντος [ ὦ ---Ἱ 
ἐπεξιόντος τὰἀδικεῖν μέλλοντί σοζι] 

Perhaps τοῦ βοηθοῦντος [δὲ καὶ] ᾿Επεξιόντος τἀδικεῖν μέλλοντί σοι. “1 
shall decide that it belongs not to you that are now pressing an 
unjust claim, but to him who comes to the rescue and prosecutes 
the unjust act against you that meditate it.’ 

1.150. I would write thus: 

[αἰσ] χρά y ἃ πέπονθα. πάντ᾽ ἔχεις, 
all said by Daos. In the first four words he reiterates his com- 
plaint against Smikrines’ decision, then makes over the col- 
lection of γνωρίσματα. 

1.157. αὐτά, the objects exposed with the child, and nothing 
more. 

1. 173. ὡς λέγει τὰ γράμματα 

1174. .7 δεῖξον. 

Lefebvre prints τί δέ; δεῖξον. Perhaps τάδε, carrying on the 
former sentence, ‘as these letters indicate’. 

1. 185. ἀποσφαγείην πρότερον ἂν δήπουθεν ἣ 

τούτῳ. . θυφείμην " 

Probably τι καθυφείμην. Lefebvre’s τούτῳ τί ποθ᾽ ὑφείμην is metri- 
cally harsh. 

l, 212. After ἐπιεικῶς the lost word may be πολύ. 

l. 219. After ἀρτίως there should be a mark of interrogation. 

l. 227. For ἢ may be suggested δή. 

1. 245. [πάλαι] διαδραμών. 


Ἰ. 257. εἰς τὰς γυναῖκας παννυχιζούσας μόνος 
ἐ υ γὰρ παρούσης ἐγένετο 


τοιοῦτον ἕτερον. 

The sequence of ideas demands before παρούσης something like 
κἀμοῦ yap, but it is not easy to suggest anything which would exactly 
fit into the rest of the lacuna. Lefebvre prints ἐνέδραμ᾽ οὕποτ᾽ ἐμοῦ, 
which is distressingly harsh metrically, and is in direct opposition to 
what Habrotonon says immediately after of her own similar 
experience. ἐνέπεσε, which occurred to me, seems not to fill up 
the required number of letters. 


1. 260. Perhaps 
aio[«v] γὰρ ἔψαλλον κόραις 


αὐτόθι χορόν ἔπαιζον. 
Ι. 263. τὴν δὲ raid’ [οὖν] ἥτις ἦν. 
273. Either ἀπολωλέκ[ ev] or ἀπολωλεκ[ vil’. 


ΝΙΝ 
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1. 279. παιδός τι τοῦτον λανθάνειν dei τὸ ob ye [U—] 


Probably τὸ σύ γ᾽ ἔχεις]. In the next line ἔστιν ᾿Αβρότονον or ἔσθ᾽ 
‘ABporémov seems probable. The MS however, is reported to 
give ἐστ᾽. 

1. 303. ἐὰν δ᾽ οἰκεῖον Ὁ 

αὐτῳ τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽, εὐθὺς [τό0 ἥξει φερόμενος 
ἐπὶ τὸν ἔλεγχον. 
τόθ᾽ is omitted in the MS. 

l. 3323. οὔκουν σὺ M.. Ε... MOI; ON συναρέσκει διαφόρως. 

Possibly σὺ μαχέσει; but μαχοῦμαι in the next line is slightly 
against this. Lefebvre gives οὔκουν σὺ μαχεῖ [yé] μοι; but, as in many 
other cases in these fragments, the added ye has little force and 
would be better away. 

1. 340. τό γ᾽ ἁστικὸν τὸ γύναιον ὡς ἱξρπεθ᾽ ὅτι 

κατὰ τὸν ἔρωτ᾽ οὐκ ἔστ᾽ ἐλευθερίας τυχεῖν. 

For ἕρπεθ᾽ I suggest ἔπειθ᾽ : ‘ That was a true trick of the town, 
the woman’s trying to make out that freedom can’t come of love’. 

1. 345. It is possible that τὰ τοιαῦτα should be constructed with 
mpovonrixés, NOt with ἂν ἐπιτύχῃ. 

]. 351. ταχέως ἐὰν γὰρ εὑρεθῇ πατρὸς κόρη 

ἐλευθέρου, μήτηρ τε τοῦ νῦν παιδός, 7] 
γέγονεν, ἐκείνην λήψεται. 

‘Should the girl in ἃ short time be found to be born from ἃ 
father who is free, and also mother of the newly discovered 
infant, he (Charisius) will take to wife her to whom the child is 
born and give up his present mistress’. jg and ἐκείνην are 
explanatory of each other: cud zs infans natus est, eam Charisius 
ducet uxorem. 

1. 357. ANA€TIC seems an error for ἂν ἔτι ms. Anapaests in 
the fourth foot are common in Menander. 

1. 369. The last words of this verse seem to be τὸν [παῖ]δα ποῦ 
[λαβοῦσα]. The two interrogative adverbs πόθεν ἔχεις ποῦ λαβοῦσα 
would be natural. 

l. 377. The missing words might be [πατρὸς οἶδα γεγονὸς]. 

1. 383. ἵνα καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ πάντα μου πύθῃ σαφῶς for iva καὶ τἄλλα πάντα 
of MS. 

1. 384. ἐπεμάνη γ᾽ ἀληθῶς is curiously corrupt. After the imme- 
diately preceding ὑπομαίνεθ᾽ οὗτος " νὴ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω, μαίνεται, it is almost 
impossible that ἐμάνη should be repeated. Perhaps in én’ we have 
the remains of εἴ r(«s), and ἐμάνη, added as an explanatory note, at 
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a later time was admitted into the text of the verse: ‘ The fellow 
shows signs of madness; by Apollo, I swear he is downright 
mad if ever man was’ (μαίνεται εἴ ris γ᾽ ἀληθῶς). 

1.424. Perhaps [οὐ ταὐτά] γ᾽ εἶπεν οἷς σὺ διενόου τότε ; 

1.430. I offer the following supplements : 

ὅπ[ως dia] ueveic Sv Χαρισίῳ [φίλος] 
οἷόν περ οἶσθα πιστός " ov yap ἐστι δὴ] 
ἑταιρίδιον τοῦτ᾽ οὐδὲ τὸ τυχὸν [τὸ βρέφος 
υἱὸς δ᾽ ὁδὶ καὶ παιδάριον ἐλευθέρου 
ἐλεύθερον. [ὀ]δὰξ μὴ βλέπ᾽. 

δάξ seems to have been an abbreviation of ὀδάξ: ‘ Dont look at 
me with clenched teeth, as if you were angry’. 

1. 443. [ἀλλ᾽ οὖν] ἀληθῆ, Παμφίλης τὸ παιδίον 

[εὖ ἴσθι γάρ] ἐστ ιν] καὶ σὸν ὁμοίως. 

1.451. ἀλλ᾽ [οὖν] περιμενῶ for ἀλλὰ περιμένω Of MS. 

1. 454. οὐκ ὀξυλαβῆσαι κρεῖττον ; ‘Is it not better to set to work 
speedily’? Hesychius glosses the word ὀξέως λαβέσθαι πραγμάτων. 
The sentence seems to be interrogative, not, as Lefebvre prints it, 
an assertion. 

1. 460. κἀγώ oe ταὔτ᾽ ἐμοὶ φρονεῖν ἀναγκάσω. 
σοι ταυτα, the MS. 


ll. 479-482. 
ἑκάστῳ τὸν τρόπον συν[ἤρμοσαν 
φρούραρχον " οὗτος ἔνδ[ ον] ἕτερον μέν ποτε 
ἐπέτριψεν ἂν αὐτῷ [τῷ] κακῶς χρ[ῆσθαι σφαλένθ᾽ 
ἕτερον δ᾽ ἔσωσεν. 

The supplied parts in 479 and 480 are Lefebvre’s; for 481 I am 
responsible. ‘Each man’s destiny is determined by his special 
temperament (τρόπος) ; it is this which holds the command of the 
garrison, ruining one man by merely following its dictates 
wrongly and so falling into misfortune guiding another into safety.’ 

I suppose τῷ to have fallen out in consequence of the preceding 
αὐτῷ: The sense is, ‘by merely following it in a wrong way’. 
The adverb ἐπαριστέρως is used by Menander in the Μισογύνης 
(v. 325 of Kock): ἐπαριστέρως yap αὐτὸ λαμβάνω. 

1. 488. αὑτοῦ for σαυτοῦ of MS. 

1, 504. ὡς ἐγὼ οἶμαι for ὡς ἐγώ μοι of MS. 

1, 507. νυνὶ for νυν of MS, in which the verse rightly ends 
with καί. 

1. 508. τὰ πάντ᾽ ἀγαθά for ἅπαντα τἀγαθά Of MS. 

1, 514. οὗτος seems more natural than αὐτός. MS has only the 
last letter, s. After οἶδ᾽, possibly | 68) δ᾽] εὖ ἴσθ᾽ ὅτι ’En’ (or ’Es) 
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ἀριστερὰ ξυνῆκε: ‘he put a left-handed (wrong) construction on 
what happened ’. 
ll. 516, 517. Conjecturally: 
[ὡς οὔποτ᾽ ἂν] εὐτύχημα μεῖζον οὐδὲ ἕν 
[ἐγένε]τ᾽ ἀληθῶς. 


Περικειρομένη, Pp. 105-128. 

1.5. [μακρ]οῦ. 

1. 31. τού[ του] θρασυτέρου. 

1.44. ἀφίκοιτ᾽ and perhaps οὕτως. 

1.62. οἵα. 

1.77. Omit ὦ before Πολέμων. 

ll. 80, 81. μὴ βόα 

τίς ἐσθ᾽ ὁ δα[ὴρ καὶ] τίς αὐτή. 

1.82. τάχ᾽ ἂν ἴσως OF τυχὸν ἴσως. 

1.83. οὐδέν for οὐ of MS. 

1. 87-90. These verses to ἐρῶντί τ᾿ ἐστίν seem to be continuous. 
Pataecus throughout remonstrates with Polemon for his pre- 
cipitance: ‘What you are doing is madness. Where are you 
rushing so impetuously? Who is it you think to carry off? A 
woman over whom you have no control and who is independent. 


Your only course is to bring her over by persuasion’, And so I 
see M. Croiset considers ap. Lefebvre, p. 134. 
]. 108. θεώρησον, Πάταικε, πρὸ[ς θεῶν], 
μᾶλλόν μ' ἐλεήσεις. 
The emphatic appeal πρὸς θεῶν would naturally precede μᾶλλόν 
μ᾽ ἐλεήσεις. 


1. 109. Perhaps 


ὦ παρ[ζυφῇ τρυφήματ᾽, ὦ] 
ἐνδύμαθ᾽ οἱ᾽ " οἵα δὲ φαίνεθ᾽ ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν 
λάβῃ τι τούτων. 
Ἰ. 115. οὐ γάρ; is perhaps to be omitted. 
ll. 147-150. φιλτάτη, 
διὰ σοῦ γενέσθω. μ[ή τις ἄρα χο[λώ]σεται 
τούτῳ ; γέλοιον. ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὲρ πάντων ἐχρῆν 
[ὁρᾶ]ν σ΄. (TAYKEPA) éyqida τἄμ᾽ ἄρισθ᾽. 
l. 157. [ἔχουσαν, αὐτὴ ν]ὴ A’ ἣν δέδωκά σοι. 


ΣΑΜΙΑ, pp. 141-211. 


1. 52. ταύτης for αὐτῆς of MS. 
1.66. Perhaps [πειρα]τέον. 
1. 81. ἐμὲ τίς καλει[νῦν ;]. 
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1. 82. τὴν [λοπάδα κ]αταθείς. 

1. 84. τό[δ' ἀκήκοε τὸ π]ραττόμενον ἔργον. ἔστι γὰρ 

περίεργος ei τις ἄλλος. 

ll. 89, 90. τί dei ποεῖν [σε] ; δεῦρ᾽ ἀπὸ τῆς θύρας 

ἔτι μικρόν. 

l. 93. συγκρύπτεις τι πρὸς [τῆς Ἑστίας]. 

1.94. For ἐγὼ μὰ τὸν Διόνυσον, μὰ τὸν ᾿Απ---οὗ MS, I would sug- 
gest μὰ τὸν Διόνυσον, μὰ τὸν ᾿Απ[όλλω ᾽γὼ μὲν od.) 

1. 96. παῦ᾽ μηδὲν ὄμνυ᾽ " οὐ γὰρ εἰκάζεις [τίνος] cutus esset 
infans. 

ll. 103, 104. ὅτι Μοσχίωνός [ἐστιν] (so Lefebvre), ὅτι σύνοισθα σὺ 

[παϊδ᾽ ὄντ᾽ ἐκ] είνης ἣ τανῦν αὐτὴ τρέφει. 

1. 115. ἠξπτοημένοςἹ. 

Ἰ. 117. ἦν [a]v ἐπὶ τῆς αὐτῆς διανο[ίας ἧς πάλαι]. 

ll. 124-127. I would thus restore: 

[xaréAa] Bev αὐτόν που μεθύοντα δηλαδή, 

[οὐκ ὄντ᾽] ἐν ἑαυτοῦ " πολλὰ δ᾽ [οὖν] ἐργάζεται 
[πολύς τ᾽] ἄκρατος καὶ νεότης ὅταν λάβῃ 

[τὸν οὐκ] ἐπιβουλεύσαντά πω τοῖς πολεμίοις. 

1.154 sqq. The speakers here seem wrongly distributed. In 
155, ἐς κόρακας ἤδη must be spoken by Demeas; then δύσμορος 
belongs to Chrysis, vai δύσμορος to Demeas, with the whole of 156. 

1. 160. Avsyllable is missing; perhaps [οὐ] μανθάνω, spoken by 
Chrysis, whose réle is throughout to ignore any knowledge of 
what is going on. Then τρυφᾶν yap οὐκ ἠπίστασ᾽ belongs to Demeas. 

1]. 164. αἰτῶ seems odd, but perhaps means merely, ‘I should 
like to know’. 

]. 165. Perhaps νῦν δ᾽ ἔτι σοι], or possibly σ[ου]. 

1.172. MS gives οὔπω δάκνει, which I think ought to be 
retained, as Chrysis just before had said μὴ δάκῃς. But the 
meaning of ὅμως, in 173,is obscure. It must be addressed to 
Demeas, as Demeas immediately takes up Chrysis’ remark with 
a threat to break her head if she goes on talking to him. Can 
the sense be “ ‘in spite of all you say’, ‘for all your anger’, you 
have been happy with me and ought not to forget it”? 

1. 178. [δια]τρέχουσιν for rpéyovow of MS. 

1.179. ἀποθάνωσιν ἣ πεινῶσιν Should be written rather than 
ἀποθάνωσι καὶ πεινῶσιν, (1) because 178 had ended with καὶ, (2) because 
πεινῶσιν gives the natural jingle with ἀποθάνωσιν, and ποῶσιν. 

l. 192. Omit τὸ before γεγονός. 


| 
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11. 208, 209. τὸ παιδίον 
φησὶ [yap] εἰ[ς τὸ rip ἐν]ήσειν. 


1, 225. μονομαχήσω. 

]. 230. ἀλλὰ μὴν κ[ατὰ] π[όδα] φεῦγε. 

]. 234. [δοτέα γοῦν] ἐμοί. 

1, 238. ἀδικεις perhaps is an error for ἀδικήσας. 

ll. 242-246. 

ἔστι δ' οὐ τοιοῦτον + ἀλλὰ περιπάτη[σονῚ ἐνθαδὶ 

μικρὸν wer’ ἐμοῦ. NIK. περιπατήσω. ΔΗΜ, καὶ σ[εαυτὸν σύλλαβε. 
οὐκ ἀκήκοας λεγόντων, εἰπέ μοι, πο7τε 

τῶν τραγῳδῶν ὡς γενόμενος χρυσὸς ὁ Ζεὺς ἐρρύη 

διὰ τέγους, κατειργμένην δὲ raid’ ἐμοίχευσεν [λαβών]; 

1. 254. Is it possible that Μοσχίων ἐσκεύακέν με equals 
has dressed up a figure of me’ (i. e., ‘has counterfeited me by 
dressing up as I do’) and in this way has stolen into the favour 
of the girl’? 

1. 255. After ἀκριβῶς, probably οἶδα has fallen out. 

261. παῖδα[-]. 

1. 263. Possibly οὐδ᾽ dwdgerai τις αὐτόν: ‘and no one will lead 
him off to prison’. 

The MS is corrupt here; Lefebvre gives CYA’ A=€IC 
A. TAITIC AYTON. 

1, 276. Perhaps παρώξυμμαι [κέ]αρ. 

1. 308. -For οὕτως ἀβέλτερε, may be suggested αὐτόσ᾽, ἀβέλτερε. 

1. 330. A syllable is wanting, possibly σε yap [νῦν]. 

[od dé] μέλλεις; 


Mooyiov 


l. 335. 


l. 337. 
ll. 399-401. ὡς γὰρ ἐλθὼν εἶπα πρὸς τὴν μητέρα 
ὅτι πάρει, μὴ καί τι τούτων [ _—] ἀκήκοεν ; 
ἢ σὺ λελάληκας πρὸς abrév.... 


[orevo]ov, ἐξάγγελλέ μοί τι. 


MS for μὴ καί τι, has μηκέτι. 
ll. 416-418. 
μ[μα]ρ[6]ς εἰμ’, ἔγνων. MOZEX, φλυαρεῖς πρός με. AA, μὰ τὸν ᾿Ασκληπιὸν 
οὐ[χὶ φήσεις ἂν ἀκούσῃς. τυχὸν ἴσως οὐ βούλεται, 
Rosinson ELLIs. 


NoTr.—This paper was sent to the Editor at the beginning of February, 
and no addition has been made since. ΒΕ. E. 


V.—HIEREMIAS DE MONTAGNONE AND CATULLUS. 


The source of the citations made from Catullus by Hieremias 
Iudex de Montagnone of Padua in his Compendium moralium 
notabilium has never been determined. Since de Montagnone 
died about 1300, these citations, séven in number, not only ante- 
date by at least seventy-five years our earliest dated manuscript 
of Catullus, the codex Sangermanensis (1375)—the Oxoniensis is 
assigned to about the same period—but also possibly the dis- 
covery of the codex Veronensis, now lost, which seems to have 
come to light before 1323; cf. the well-known epigram on the 
discovery of V by Benvenuto de Campesani who died about 
1323. The determination of this source is therefore of great 
importance, particularly if it can be shown to be different from 
the tradition (V) from which all our complete manuscripts of 
Catullus are descended. In this case additional light would be 


thrown on the Catullian corpus before the fourteenth century.’ 
The citations, as they appear in the Venice edition of the 
Compendium (1505), are printed with variants from three manu- 
scripts now in England by Ellis, Prolegomena to Catullus (1878), 
pp. 9-11. All save one, LI 15-16, had been already printed by 


1See Schulze’s Prolegom. in the second edition of Catullus by Baehrens, 
Leipsic, 1893, p. 8. 

*Ellis prints in his Prolegom., p. 9, note, the account of de Montagnone 
given by Scardeonius, De Antiquitate Urbis Patavii, p. 255, ed. Basil, 1560, 
from which I make the following extracts: Fuit is Iure consultus excellens, 
et ob id Iudex appellatus ... Atqui videtur is, praeter Iuris studium, morali 
quoque philosophiae, et sacris litteris, multam opera dedisse, infinitaeque 
prope modum lectionis fuisse, ac literarum omnis generis admodum studiosus. 
Nam discurrens per disciplinas omnes, quicquid de moribus praeclarum a 
quovis scriptore, sive sacro, sive profano, dictum est, jn unum veluti acervum 
congessit, collectisque undecunque a plusquam centum auditoribus idoneis 
sententiis ad reformandos hominum mores, opus admodum fructuosum et 
utile, studio suo sed alieno labore cdtexuit : quo quidem iudicis in modum 
per capita rerum singula quaeque notatu digna excerpta, in egregium satisque 
iustum volumen accurate redegit. Quod quidem postea cum imprimeretur, 
epitoam (sic) sapieatiae a librariis impressoribus nuncupatum est, et ab iisdem 
in vulgus editum et publicati, et per universum orbem diffusum. Obiit autem 
Hieremias anno ab incarnatione Dom, circiter M.CCC. 
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R. Peiper' from three Breslau manuscripts in 1875. They are 
also printed by Schulze, Prolegom., pp. 8-9, but not so fully. 
I arrange them in the order of the capitula’ or libri as cited by 
de Montagnone, printing in full the variants of the six manu- 
scripts used, in addition to the Venice edition, by Ellis and 
Peiper. For convenience these manuscripts are denoted as 
follows: A = Add. Mss. Brit. Mus. 22, 801; B= Bodl. Misc. 
186; C=Nov. Coll. 100; D=IF 129 Breslau k6nigl. Bibl. 
(Peiper’s a); E = IF 246 Breslau konigl. Bibl. (Peiper’s b); 
F=IV F 50 Breslau konigl. (Peiper’s c). A is apparently the 
best of Ellis’s manuscripts, and D is said by Peiper to be the best 
of those in Breslau. ΑἹ] are full of errors and apparently those 
used by the Venice edition of the Compendium were little better. 

Hieremias de Montagnone, Compendium moralium notabilium, 
ed. Ven. 1505. 

Pars I, lib. III, rubr. 8. Catulus 15. Omnes fallimur: neque 
est quisquam quem non in aliqua re videre suffecti possis: suus 
cuique attributus est error. (= Catullus XXII 18-20, lacking 
nimirum idem at the beginning.) 

Var. lect. li. VA in VB c.VC DEF omé (omnes) 
A nec (neque) DEF qui DEF de or δε (re) Α suffonum 
DEF posses A atque (cuique) A. 

IIII, III 8. Catullus c. 5. risu inepto res ineptior nulla est 
(= XXXVIIII 16, omitting zam). 

Var. lect. c.7 DEF inepcior A. 

III, I1II 8. Catullusc. 5. Ocium et reges et beata per odit 
urbes. (= LI 15-16). 

Var. lect. Catullusc. VB li. VC ociumetom.B et om.C 
prius et beatas perodit A redditurB reddiditC. (This citation 
was omitted by Peiper’s manuscripts or overlooked by Peiper 
himself). 

IIII, V, II. Catullus c. 8. nulla viro iuranti femina credat nulla 
viri speret sermones esse fideles quis dum aliquid cupiens animus 


1Ὲ, Peiper, Ὁ. Valerius Catullus. Beitrige zur Kritik seiner Gedichte. 
Breslau, 1875, pp. 20, 21. The earliest mention of the citations was made by 
Ingram Bywater, who in 1870 pointed out four of them to Ellis, cf. Ellis, 
Praefatio (large ed.), p. 16. 

* Capitulum, not caput, seems to be the word abbreviated by ¢. or ca. in the 
Compendium, for in the last citation the full word occurs. The makers of 
the Venice edition may have merely inferred this from the abbreviations in 
their manuscripts. 
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pgessit adipisci nil metuunt iurare nil promittere parcunt sed 
simul ac cupide mentis saciata libido est dicta nihil metuere nihil 
periuria curant. (=LXIIII 143-148, omitting Nunc iam). 

Var. lect. Catulo c. 8 A. Catulusc. VIII BC. Catulus c. 8 
DEF nullaéB iC iurantiiurantiC credetE cred‘F speret 
sermones speretesseC quiDE quisABCF aliquisCF capiens 
F pregessitABDE pgrossitF apisciA aspici DEF et ipsi B 
(animus) ipsiC metuaF (iurare)ipsiC promictereA percunt C 
silat A (i.e.,simul atque) sumitacB sumit atC sociata ADEF 
libido om. A_ nichil .... nichil ABDEF (zsz seme/ nihil B) 
perniciosa (periuria) EF. 

II, I5. Catullus c. 9 ne nimium simus stultorum more molesti 
(=LXVIII 137). 

Var. lect. Catullus ca. 9 B ef sic fere AC c. nono EF 
nimirum Εἰ scimus EF molesté F. 

III, VI 3. Catullus poeta c. 9 Estne novis nuptiis odio venus 
atque parentum. Frustrantur falsis gaudia lachrymulis (= LXVI 
15-16). 

Var. lect. Catullus poetac. IX.B c.4.C nuptis DEF estque 
EF nuptiis EF (nupciis C) oditC frustratur B falsis om. C 
lacrimulis (lacrimilis B) DEF. 

IIII, V, II. Capitulo ii et pe. difficile est longum subito 
deponere amorem (= LX XVI 15-16). 

Var. lect. idem c. xi et pe. BC ο. 124 c.iiet plt’F c. 12 et 
pult’ DE. 

Three suggestions as to the source of these citations have been 
made. Ingram Bywater, whose view is given by Ellis (Prolegom. 
pp. 11-12), and Baehrens (Prolegom. to Vol. I, p. 58) believed 
that they were taken from a florilegium arranged according to 
subject matter into chapters or books. With this view B. 
Schmidt (Prolegom. p. 98) and Schulze agree, but Ellis, rightly 
as it seems to me, demurs. He points out that the order of the 
citations follows the order of the poems in our manuscripts, 
which would be very improbable in a collection of excerpts 
arranged by content. He adds that we have no other trace of 
such a florilegium—a purely negative argument. According to 
Ellis’s own view, which we may consider second in order, the 
citations were made from the codex Veronensis itself, and de 
Montagnone himself added the peculiar arrangement by capitula 
or libri because the manuscript had no numbered poems. Ellis 
finds support for this view in a pair of common errors which 
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exist, as he thinks, both in our manuscripts of Catullus 
(descendants of Ν᾽); and in de Montagnone’s excerpts. I shall 
discuss these two supposed errors below, but it may be remarked 
here that this point can hardly affect the question one way or the 
other, since the source, whether V or not, could have got these 
errors from some earlier complete manuscript; i. e., we have no 
means of determining the age of these corruptions. 

Neither Ellis nor Schulze seems to consider seriously the third 
possibility, to which both allude, that de Montagnone may have 
used a complete manuscript different from V—and yet this 
solution of the problem seems to me to have much in its favor. 
Peiper has considered this possibility more carefully. He says, 
“Aus der art wie der compilator die gedichte citirt, mége man 
nicht zu viel schliessen. Wie er sich den Tobias des Matthaeus 
Vindocinensis in capitel geteilt hat zum zweck bequemerer anfiihr- 
ung so hat er es auch hier gethan. Es nimmt allerdings 
wunder, dass das gedicht c. LX VIII Ὁ dem 9g, c. LXXVII [read 
LXXVI] schon dem 12 capitel zugeschrieben wird, und die 
wenigen kurzen gedichte die dazwischen liegen, zwei ganze 
capitel fiillen sollen. Das zeigt aber eben, dass nicht Jeremias. 
selbst die eintheilung vorgenommen, sondern, dass er héchstens 
rubriken die er vorfand, numerirt hat. Sein codex miisste dann 
allerdings sehr stark in dieser beziehung von den uns bekannten 
abgewichen sein”. Peiper notes the difficulty of finding rubrics 
(he means /#/es)* in our manuscripts between de Montagnone’s 
g9(=c. LXVIIT) and 12°(=c. LXXVD), for our manuscripts 
give titles to only two poems, LXVIII and LXXII, but he says 
nothing of the greater difficulty, the impossibility indeed, of 
explaining on this theory why de Montagnone should have 
grouped the first sixty-eight poems under only nine numbers 
and then used 10, 11, 12 on the next eight. But the theory that 
his numerical grouping has anything to do with the titles of the 
poems is not only improbable, but must now be abandoned 


1 After Ε. Peiper, 1. c., p. 20f. Ellis did not express this view so clearly in 
1878, but he says in his recent Oxford text (1904), Praefat. V., Ex hoc codice 
[i.e. V] ... creditur versus aliquot intulisse .. de Montagnone. 

*Peiper continues: freilich gibt Schwabe von LXVIIII bis LXXVI nur 
soviel rubriken als wir brauchen, bei LXVIIII selbst “in Rufum”, bei 
LXXII “ad Lesbiam”, womit wir c. 10 und 11 des Jeremias beginnen lassen 
kénnten, etc. 

5 See p. 192 for the probable incorrectness of this figure 12. 
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because we do not know how many titles V had. In fact, every- 
thing tends to show that very few of the titles in our manuscripts 
beginning with G (1375) go back to V. They are, as Peiper 
recognizes, usually figments made up from the poems by the 
later scribes, and those which possibly existed in V are much 
fewer than Peiper in 1875 could know.’ 

Thus neither Peiper nor Ellis makes it probable that V was de 
Montagnone’s source, and indeed if V had numerical divisions of 
any sort, we should have some trace of the fact in our manuscripts, 
especially in so conscientious a copy as O. To say with Ellis 
that de Montagnone’s peculiar numbered capitula or libri were 
made by him for his own convenience, because the source had no 
numerical divisions, is to beg the question, unless it can be shown 
that he was in the habit of foisting on his sources some arrange- 
ment of hisown. Peiper gives one instance of this in his treatment 
of the Tobias of Matthaeus Vindocinensis which he has 
apparently arranged in chapters, but it is evident that his treat- 
ment of a long elegiac poem like the Tobias is hardly likely to 
have been extended to a collection of miscellaneous poems like 
those of Catullus. The fourteenth century is too early for such 
arbitrary treatment of a classical writer and he was not interested 
in the form or position in the sources of his excerpts, but merely 
in the content—ad reformandos hominum mores, as Scardeonius 
says. Moreover, it would be impossible to explain on this theory 
why he chose just these numbers. Why, for example, should he 
prefix a “5” to Catullus XXII and LI, a “9” to LXVIII, etc.? 
Why should he now use the mere number, now capitulum, now 
liber? The last peculiarity is exactly what would occur if he had 
before him a manuscript having certain numbered groups of 


1 The titles not only show discrepancies from the text ; e. σ., XXXII, LXV, 
XXXI, and are sometimes wrongly placed, 6. g., II has a title that fits III, 
XXXVII 17 has apparently a title for XXXIX, and XCII has a title for 
XCIII, but they are in a hand (in G) later than the scribe’s, with two excep- 
tions, cf. Thomas in Benoist’s edition, p. 571. They have apparently been 
taken into V from some manuscript (probably of the same family) in which 
the scribe made them up from the first line of the poem after the model of a 
few that already existed in his exemplar and may have come from V. These 
few are those to cc. IIII, V, VI and possibly LIX(?) and LXII, cf. OT, 
though O’s explicit epithalamium refers to LXI. For XXII the Flores mora- 
lium auctoritatum, Verona, 1329, gives a title Ad Varum which may have been 
in V. The ad Cornelium, which stands in the heading of many of our manu- 
scripts, may be a misplaced title of c. I. 
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poems, but no words (capitulum, liber) or abbreviations for these 
words (c. ca. li., etc.), prefixed to the numerals." The main and 
inevitable inference from his method of citation is that his manu- 
script of Catullus had numbered sections of some sort. That 
there is nothing improbable, not to say insane,’ about this infer- 
ence, but that various considerations substantiate it, I shall try 
to show. 

It is clear that the numbering in the source did not refer to in- 
dividual poems, for de Montagnone cites no less than three poems 
(XXII, XXXVIIII, LI) under c. or li. 5,and two (LXVI, LXVIII) 
under c.g. Moreover, we may infer that the individual poems were 
not numbered at all, since citation by numbered poems would 
have been far more convenient than the system adopted by de 
Montagnone; i. e., the source had no double system of numbering 
by group and poem. If then these numbers do not refer to the 
separate poems, to what do they refer? Everything seems to 
indicate that they are traces of an arrangement of the poems in 
metrical groups. It is of course impossible to make out details 
of this arrangement, but some general features may still be 
discerned, 

The certain numerical groups are 5, 8, and 9, for the numeral 
attached to the last citation (from LXXVDJ) is uncertain.’ Now, 
it is noteworthy that under 5 are cited choliambic poems, XXII 
and XXXVIIII, to which by confusion is added LI, a Sapphic 
poem,‘ under 8 a hexameter poem, LXIIII, and under 9 elegiac 


1In the sources of the Compendium (including the Venice ed.) the abbrevi- 
ations c., ca., or c. et pe (plT or pult’) occur thirty times, li. occurs twice, and 
twice there is a mere numeral, This last form probably represents the 
Catullian source most closely. 

*Quem enim bene sanum statuere posse fuisse olim Catulli codicem in 
capita divisum ? (Schulze after Baehrens). 

3 The Venice edition has Capitulo II et pe. The manuscripts vary and give 
c.12,c. XI,andc. 11. See p. 192. 

* This would indicate that in the source the Sapphic group stood just before 
the Choliambics (V) and that the numeral V stood in the margin, so that de 
Montagnone, who was not interested in the metre of his excerpts and rarely 
preserves the verse divisions, wrongly assigns LI 15-16, the /ast two lines of 
the poem, to group V. Probably the source had these two lines written as 
one, for our manuscripts make the same error in XI 23-24 which GO write as 
one verse; cf, the similar error at LI 7-9, where the manuscripts show no sign 
of a lacuna. 
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poems LXVI, LXVIII, and LXXVI.'_ There was, therefore, in 
the source a choliambic group (V), a hexameter group (VIII), 
and an elegiac group (IX). What were the other groups not 
cited by Montagnone? Assuming for the moment that the elegiac 
group was the next to the last or penultimate (cf. pe. plT., pult’ 
in the citations), the total number of groups was ten—a number 
which agrees strikingly with the number of metres employed by 
Catullus. If we count the metrical experiments LV and LVIIIb, 
with the ordinary Phalaeceans of which they are mere variations, 
and include in another single group all the iambic poems, IIII, 
XXIX, LII, XXV, there are just ten varieties of metre in Catullus. 
The manuscript used by de Montagnone may, therefore, have 
been arranged somewhat as follows: 

I. Phalaeceans or hendecasyllables, including LV and LVIIIb. 

II. Iambics IIII, XXIX, LII, XXV (tetrameter). 

III. Asclepiad XXX. 

IIII. Sapphics XI, LI (cited by error in V). 

V. Choliambics or scazons, XXXVIIII and XII cited. Per- 
haps XXXVIIII preceded. At any rate this poem was the first 
choliambic poem in some collection (or libellus?) used by the 
metricians who cite it instead of VIII or XXII. 

VI. Galliambic LXIII. 

VII. Glyconics XXXIIII and LXI. 

VIII. Hexameters LXIIII (cited) and LXII. Marius Vic- 
torinus cites LXIIII, not LXII; cf. above on XXXVIIII. 

IX. Elegiacs LXVI, LXVIII, LXXVI (cited—the last under 
corrupt numbers). 

X. Priapean, frag. II (Ellis), XVII, frag. III (?). The metri- 
cians cite frag. II, not c. XVII; cf. above on XXXVIIII and 
LXIIII. The mutilation of two poems here would indicate that 
the Priapeans came last in some collection or libellus. Priapeia 
seem to have been occasionally attached to the other poems of 
an author; cf. the Tibullus collection. 

If this grouping is even approximately correct, the manuscript 
resembled in general outlines the codex Veronensis, a picture of 
which, at least so far as arrangement is concerned, is given by 


1There is little doubt that the numeral concealed by the variants in this 
citation is IX or VIIII, since c. LXXVI is elegiac. An obvious error of the 
same sort in the manuscripts of the Compendium may be seen in the variants 
of the sixth citation which C assigns to c. 4 instead of c. 9, the elegiac group, 
as the other manuscripts have it. 
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our extant manuscripts, especially by OGMBR. Like V, it 
began with the shorter lyrical poems in various metres (I-LX), 
continued with the longer poems (LXIII, LXI with XXXIIII, 
LXIIII, LXII), and closed with the elegiac poems (LXV-CXVI]), 
and the Priapeans at the extreme end. The hendecasyllabic, 
the choliambic, the Sapphic poems, etc., were placed in each case 
together, though apparently not always in the same relative 
position which they now occupy; e.g., XXXVIIII, not VIII, 
may have been the first choliambic, LXIIII, not LXII, the first 
hexameter poem, and the poem of which frag. II remains, not 
XVII, the first of the Priapeans. Inthe same way XXXIIII was 
placed with LXI, but whether before or after LXI it is impossible 
tosay. Itis equally impossible to say whether the longest elegiac 
poems LXVIII, LXV-LXVII, LXXVI were placed first in the 
elegiac group, though LXIIII was probably the first hexameter 
poem. 

The chief motive for such an ‘edition’ of Catullus was the 
desire to produce greater uniformity, probably for practical pur- 
poses of citation by those interested in his exceedingly varied 
metrical work. 

Let us now see what light is thrown on the problem by the 
formation and history of our extant liber Catullianus. The poems 
as we have them fall roughly into three groups: I-LX, all short 
and in various metres; LXI-LXIIII, all long and still varied in 
metre; LXV-CXVI, long and short, but all in elegiac metre. 
This arrangement, according to the view now generally accepted, 
is probably not so much the result of design as of the mere pro- 
cess by which our liber was formed—by combining several 
separate libelli and adding scattered pieces. It is unnecessary 
here to enter into the discussion of this question,’ but the most 
cogent arguments and results may be briefly stated. Our present 
liber is too long (2286 vv., not to mention losses) and too hetero- 
geneous in content and metre and style to have been published as 
a unit in, or even shortly after, the lifetime of Catullus. Chrono- 
logical considerations add to the weight of these facts: XI, 
early in the collection, is one of the latest poems that can be 
dated with certainty, and Catullus can hardly have waited until 
54 B. C.—the date of XI, XXIX, etc.—before publishing at 


1 Literature and discussion in Baehrens, Prolegom. to Vol. II, c. IV (1885) ; 
B. Schmidt, Prolegom., pp. 89-97 (1887); Ellis, Commentary on c. I (1889). The 
best treatment is by Birt, Antik. Buchwesen, pp. 401 ff. (1882). 
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least a part of his work in libellus form. Nor would he have 
included the lampoons against Caesar after he had become 
reconciled with him.’ In addition to the general heterogeneity 
of the collection there is other strong internal evidence. The 
present dedicatory poem to Nepos (I), with its implied reference 
to a volume of zugae, is not suited to our collection in which 
many poems (LXI-LXVI, LXVIII, etc.) can by no possibility 
have been termed πέρας. This is strengthened by the existence 
of a fragment (XIIII b) apparently dedicatory or at least prefa- 
tory, and by the absence of any extensive traces of artistic 
arrangement, for those who like Schulze (Catullforschungen, 
Berlin, 1881), R. Richter (Catulliana, Leipsic, 1881), and Birt, 
Philologus LXIII, have tried to prove that the present arrange- 
ment is origina] at least in part, have established their case only 
in a very limited degree. Poems II-VII, and perhaps some 
parts of the epigrams, show traces of variatio. Aside from these 
few poems utter planlessness seems to prevail. Finally Martial 
(IIII 14 and XI 6) indubitably refers to a libellus that began, not 
with c. I, but with one of the passer poems (II or IIT).’ 

It may therefore be considered as proved that Catullus, after 
his poems had circulated separately (cf. I 4, XVI 12-13, LXV, 
etc.), collected in several libelli from time to time those which he 
wished to publish. Of these libelli we are sure of at least two: 
a ‘Cornelius book’ and a ‘passer book’, and hardly less sure that 
c. LXIIII, the epyll, formed a separate libellus, for these epylls 
were the style at the time, as Catullus himself, to mention no 
other evidence, proves by his reference to the Zmyrna of his 
friend Cinna (XCV); and it is the longest and most isolated in 
character of all the poems. These three libelli still leave un- 
accounted for the elegies, the marriage poems, and the Attis, to 
say nothing of the epigrams. But we need not assume that 
Catullus himself published these in other libelli, nor need we ask 


1The argument of Baehrens, Prolegom. to Vol. II, p. 59, that these lam- 
poons had become too well known to be suppressed and that Catullus would 
have included them—mne guis quod suo iure ibi [i.e., in the book] guaereret 
frustra guaereret—hardly refutes this. 

2It is interesting to note that Munro gave up his view that Catullus himself, 
just before his death, published his collected works. He says, “1 now see 
that the ‘libellus’ . . . to Nepos can hardly have contained the whole or any- 
thing like the whole of his extant poems . . . what poems were sent with it, 
I am quite unable to decide”. Cf. Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus, 
second ed., p. 71 note. 
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just what poems were, or could have been, included in various 
libelli. It is enough that in Martial’s time there were still 
circulating at least two separate libelli. About 100 A. D., there- 
fore, no collected edition, if such had been made, had as yet 
superseded the smaller editions of parts of the poems. When- 
ever this collection was made, it was effected on the basis of the 
length and metrical character of the poems. The second point 
illustrates the same tendency which, carried out in detail, pro- 
duced the archetype of the manuscript which de Montagnone 
seems to have used. For although the separate libelli lay at the 
basis of our liber Catullianus, the planless arrangement proves 
that these libelli were treated arbitrarily by the compiler, and 
especially the last part—the elegiac poems—were placed together 
purely on the basis of metre. We cannot believe that Catullus 
or anybody with the artistic conceptions of the ancients would 
have published as a unit such widely different poems as LXVI, 
LXVII, LXVIII, LXXVI, and the epigrams. Even the length 
of the poems was disregarded in this group; e. g., LXXVI 
stands in the midst of short poems, although both in tone and 
length it belongs rather with the elegies. The arguments 
derived from chronology and from the inclusion of lampoons on 
Caesar apply with the same force to this part of the poems as to 
the whole liber; cf. dates of CXIII (55 B. 6.) and the anti- 
Caesarian XCIII. The metre, then, plays the controlling part 
in the fusion of the third part of our liber Catullianus.’’ It needed 
only the consistent extension of this principle to the rest of the 
poems to produce such an edition as de Montagnone seems to 
have had. 

The ascendancy of form over content in ancient systems of 
classification of literary phenomena is well known, and the 
polymetry of Catullus would be the first feature to impress an 


1Schmidt, Prolegom., p. 97, thinks that this result was produced by excerpt- 
ing from the various libelli everything in elegiac verse. This would be the 
exact process by which the edition of de Montagnone was made. But it is 
more probable that there was an original libellus of epigrams which afforded 
the nucleus of the third part of our collection; cf. the traces of variatio 
pointed out by Birt, 1. c., p.194.above. Why moreover should a compiler 
have selected in this way only poems in elegiac verse, except that they are 
more numerous than any others, and not the two hexameter poems, one of 
which was almost certainly by itself in a separate libellus? At any rate the 
existence of an elegiac libellus and its probable continuance and increase as a 
metrical unit in our liber is significant of the sort of interest in Catullus and 
method of classification of his poems. 
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ancient who contemplated a collected edition. The testimonia 
abundantly prove that there was great interest in this feature of 
the poems. Citations from Catullus were often made by name 
or native place, Catullus (sometimes misspelled Catulus), Catullus 
Veronensis, Veronensis poeta, etc. Such references occur sixty 
or seventy times, beginning with Pliny the Elder and extending 
with long breaks down to Petrarch. There are thirty or forty 
citations without explicit reference, mostly from the glosses, and 
two or three by title (cf. XVII 19, LXII 45(?), XXII 19-21). 
The citations by metre, either with or without the name of the 
poet, number about thirty, counting only once mere repetitions 
of the same passage by the same author; e.g., IV 1 is cited 
eleven times by Terentianus Maurus. Now, although all the 
other systems of citation might indicate as their source either a 
collected edition or separate libelli, these citations by metre would 
certainly best suit a collected edition in which metrical grouping 
existed. There is in fact only a single one of these references 
which makes any allusion that may be positively construed as 
referring to a libellus. Terentianus Maurus 2899, speaking of 
the Galliambic metre (LXIII 1) says, Servasse guae; i. e., the 
principles just stated, probat ipse tibt liber: Super alta, etc. 
Though this may refer, as Birt thinks (Antik. Buchw., p. 411, 
Anm. 2), to the book in which the Attis stood, it may refer even 
better to a collected /iser; cf. not only the date of Terentianus 
(late in the 2nd century) and the term /ze7, not libellus, though 
we must not press this too much in an isolated case. 

The number of these citations by metre, even allowing for the 
repetition of ‘stock examples’ handed on by one metrician to 
another, sufficiently indicates the great interest in the metres of 
Catullus. The most interesting of these for our purpose are 
Seneca, Controvers. 7,9, who says, speaking of c. LIII 5, erat 
enim (sc. Calvus) parvolus statura propter quod etiam Catullus 
in hendecasyllabis vocat tllum salaputtium disertum. Others are: 

Priscian, p. 16 H., Catullus ... inter hendecasyllabos pha- 
laectos (on II 13). 

Charisius 97, 10 K., Saepius . . . Catullus in hendecasyllabis 
(on XLII 5).’ 


1Charisius asserts that Catullus used the form pugillaria (XLII 5) ‘saepius’. 
The form occurs only here in the extant poems of Catullus. If Charisius is 
right, other hendecasyllabi once existed in which Catullus used this form 
several times. 
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Quintilian IX 4, 141 (no name), iz carmine iambdis (cites first 
two verses of XXIX). 

Caesius Bassus 262, 19 K., Catullus in anacreonteo. The 
citation is lost.’ 

Festus, p. 273 M., Catullus <in galliambis>, if the restoration 
is correct. 

These citations would certainly fit very well an edition in 
which there were groups of hendecasyllabi, etc., which, as has 
been shown on the other grounds, probably existed. 

The interest in the metres of Catullus is also shown by the 
well known passage, brilliantly emended by Haupt, in which 
Gellius (VI 20, 6) discussed the hiatus in XXVII 4, ebria 
acina ebriosioris. The passage runs (See Hertz’s Gellius), cum 
dicere ‘ebrio’ posset et quod erat usitatius ‘acinum’ in neutro 
genere appellare, amans tamen hiatus illius Homerici suavita- 
tem, ‘ebriam,’ dixit propter insequentis a litterae concentum. 
Qui ‘ ebriosa’ autem Catullum dixisse putant aut ‘ebrioso’, nam 
id quoque temere scriptum invenitur, in libros scilicet de cor- 
ruptis exemplaribus factos inciderunt. This indicates the same 
kind of metrical work on Catullus in the second century that 


conserved, and perhaps added, many cases of hiatus in the text 
of Plautus.? In the time of Gellius some manuscripts of Catullus, 
complete libri probably, had the hiatus, others had not. The 
former probably represented an edition which was careful on 
metrical points, perhaps even had the grouping suggested by de 
Montagnone’s citations.* 


1H. Keil, Gramm. Lat. VI, p. 262, thinks that the lost citation of Caesius 
Bassus was Catull, LXIII οἱ, dea magna dea Cybebe [read Cybelle], for 
Bassus considers the first half of the Galliambic verse as an anacreonteon ; 
cf. Terent. Maurus 2862 ff. K, Mar. Vict., pp. 153-154 K. 

*Cf. Klotz, Grundziige altrém. Metrik, p.170. Lindsay, Ancient Editions 
of Plautus, pp. 134-135. 

3It is well known that Pliny the Younger published a booklet of nugae which 
he called hendecasyllabi—qui titulus sola metri lege constringitur (IV 14, 8). 
Probably this volume contained poems exclusively in hendecasyllabic metre; 
cf. Lafaye, Catulle et ses modéles, Paris, 1894, p.98. He adds (VII 4, 8) that 
numerous predecessors (V 3) had done the same. Since Catullus was to him 
as to others the model for such compositions and is always in his thoughts 
when he speaks of his own trifles, it is tempting to infer that the latter was 
included by him among the authors of such libelli. We should thus gain an 
additional indication that such metrical units existed before the formation of 
our liber Catullianus. Catullus himself speaks of his hendecasyllabi only in 
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The same tendency to notice metrical] differences is seen in the 
title of ο. LXII in our manuscripts, Exametrum carmen nuptiale, 
and in the frequent metrical notes in GM, etc.; e. g., Genus 
metr. faleutica endecasillabus (on c. I), trimeter iambicus (c. IV), 
etc., etc., for the first twenty-three poems, although it would 
probably be too rash to assume that these come from an ancient 
source. Pastrengicus, d. 1360, was struck by the variety of the 
metres; cf. his De originibus rerum, p. 18 b, ed. Venice, 1547; 
Catullus, Veronensis poeta, Ciceronis coetaneus, librum vario 
metrorum genere exaratum, scholasticis legendum tradidit Pro- 
tholomaei Alexandri temporibus. From the first century to the 
fourteenth there is thus abundant evidence that the polymetrical 
aspect of the poems excited peculiar interest, and it is to this 
interest that we may attribute the formation of an edition 
arranged on the basis of metre. 

There was at least one other family of manuscripts as late as 
the ninth century, as is proved by the codex Thuaneus (T), for 
the compiler of this florilegium excerpted c. LXII, not from the 
archetype, but from a descendant of the archetype. This is 
inferred by a comparison of the form of c. LXII in T with the 
form of the same poem in the decendants of V. Moreover V 
itself (or some ancestor of V) was compared with some manu- 
script of a different family. Certain of the very numerous double 
readings, which appear in OG and especially RM, must have 
existed in V, and some of them indicate comparison with another 
source; cf. especially Schulze, prolegom., p. 54 ff. But no 
description of these inferred manuscripts can be based on the 
meagre data at our disposal. 

If de Montagnone used an edition differing so widely from our 
extant liber, it may be said that his excerpts ought to include 
some variants in text that would prove the independence of their 
source. It would require a careful analysis of the known manu- 
scripts of the Compendium to answer this objection at all 
adequately, and such an analysis has not been made. We have 
at our disposal only the Venice edition and the six manuscripts’ 
used by Peiper and Ellis. These sources are full of such errors 


hendecasyllabic poems. Furthermore, Pliny may refer, ΙΧ 25, 3, passerculis 
et columbulis nostris, not merely to poems like Catullus II and III (cf. Lafaye, 
p. 125), but also to the passer libellus known to Martial. 

1 Peiper alludes to still another, mentioned by Osann, a Darmstadt manu- 
script, which nobody has examined (apparently) for Catullus. 
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as would naturally be made by careless scribes copying a work 
full of disconnected excerpts from other writers. There is no case 
in which all the available sources of the Compendium unite in 
giving a variant that may not be found in our manuscripts of 
Catullus. Some of the variants supported by one or more of the 
sources of the Compendium are nevertheless interesting, although 
it is impossible to say in any instance whether the variant repre- 
sents the archetype of the Compendium, and therefore the 
Catullian source, or has arisen independently in the tradition of 
the Compendium itself. In LI 16, perdidit (correct) appears in 
the Compendium as fer odit ed. 1505 perodit A redditur B 
reddidit C, but per odit (perodit) is too close to perdidit to war- 
rant the assumption that the Catullian source of the Compendium 
hada similar corruption, and we do not know what Peiper’s 
manuscripts have here. edditur and reddidit are obvious 
guesses. In XXII 19 the suffecta# of ed. 1505 ABC is apparently 
not to be traced back to the Catullian source, since DEF have 
suffonum, practically the correct reading, suffenum. In LXIIII 
145 apisci, the manuscripts DEF of the Compendium have 
aspict, but A has afiscz correctly, BC have ef zfs7 or ipsz, while 
the ed. 1505 has the modernization adipiscz, so that we may feel 
fairly certain that the Catullian source had apisci or adipisci 
probably the former. Ellis and Schulze should note A’s afisez 
in their critical apparatuses, for on Ellis’s theory that de Montag- 
none used V, the common corruption to adifisci in our manu- 
scripts is thus proved to be later than 1300. 

But ifin these and other cases; e. g., LXIIII 147, LXVI 16, etc., 
we cannot prove that the Catullian source of de Montagnone’s 
Compendium had a reading really different from that of our manu- 
scripts, it is equally impossible to say that because the Com- 
pendium has some of the same errors as our Catullian manuscripts 
it must derive its excerpts from V or a manuscript of the V family. 
Ellis cites as a common error LXVI 15 atque parentum, which 
is read both by our manuscripts of Catullus and by those of the 
Compendium. But a/gue is now accepted by Schulze and Merrill 
and it is very questionable whether it is to be viewed as an error. 
LXIIII 145 adipisci has been discussed above, and it is 
evident that the adzpisci of the manuscripts of Catullus and of the 
ed. 1505 of the Compendium can more easily be explained from 
apisci (R Ven B, etc., of Catullus, A of the Compendium) than 
the reverse. Neither of these cases, therefore, can be viewed as 
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a genuine common error, and they are the only two cited by Ellis 
in support of his theory that de Montagnone usec V. 

Other corruptions in the sources of the Compendium are either 
shared by only a part of the manuscripts of Catullus or do not 
appear in the latter at all; e.g., mec and megue (XXII 18), octum 
and εἰ om., LI, 15,—the continuous writing of these two verses 
is probably an old error going back of the immediate archetypes 
of both families), LXIIII 147 sociata (BO, etc., of Catullus, ed. 
1505 (soctata ADEF) of the Compendium), ibid. 148 zzchzl (O of 
Catullus, ABD of the Compendium). All these corruptions are 
obviously better explained as mere scribal errors which have 
arisen independently in the manuscripts of Catullus and in those 
of the Compendium than as due to a common source. It is use- 
less to make out a list of corruptions found only in the Compen- 
dium, since neither the readings of its sources nor those of the 
Catullus manuscripts are available in complete form. Finally no 
new correct reading appears in the Compendium, but this is not 
surprising since only sixteen lines in all are cited. The results, 
therefore, of this part of our investigation are purely negative. 

The lack of analogies for a manuscript arranged on the basis 
of metrical variation is not to be taken as a serious objection to 
the theory that such a manuscript of Catullus once existed. The 
collected liber Catullianus was unique, as we have seen, in its 
length, its heterogeneous content and style, and its polymetry. 
Horace and Statius (in the Silvae) are the only two Latin poets 
who even approximate these peculiarities, and in both cases there 
exist proofs that the larger divisions (into books) of the best 
manuscripts represent arrangements made by the authors 
themselves. 

ARTHUR LESLIE WHEELER. 


Bryn Mawr 


VI.—EzZ ATAAQN ΟΝΥΧΩΝ. 


What is the precise meaning of the Greek proverbial tag, ἐξ 
ἁπαλῶν évixyov? The good bishop Arsenius understood it as ἀντὶ τοῦ 
νηπιόθεν, and Zonaras had defined it by ἐκ βρέφους (see Schneidewin 
and Leutsch’s Paroemiographi Graecii, Diogenianus 5,15, and ii, 
Apostolius 7, 51% ); and they have been followed by many modern 
interpreters. Other scholars define, in a rough way, by ‘penitus, 
medullitus’; e. g., Page in his note on Horace 3, 6, 24: “the 
Greek phrase .. seems to mean not ‘from the time when the nails 
are tender’, i. e., ‘from tenderest years’, but ‘from the most sensi- 
tive part of the body’, or, as we say, ‘from the heart’ (penztus, 
medullitus), the base of the nail where it joins the flesh being 
peculiarly sensitive and susceptible to feeling”. Thisinterpreta- 
tion is based on Plutarch, de lib. educ. 5, “‘wo es von Miittern 
die ihre Kinder selbst stillen heisst ὡς ἂν ἔνδοθεν (Penttus) καὶ τὸ δὴ 
λεγόμενον ἐξ ὀνύχων ἁπαλῶν ἀγαπῶσαι τὰ réxva’”’, Which Kiessling in his 
note on the Horace passage interprets by ‘‘also eine Empfindung, 
welche bis in die Fingerspitzen, wo unter den Nageln die Nerven 
verlaufen, dringt”. Hecontinues, “50 sagt Plautus perpruriscamus 
usque ex unguiculis (Stichus 761), so Cicero von dem nur 6 Jahre 
jiingern P. Lentulus Spinther praesta te eum qui mihi a teneris 
ut Graeci dicunt unguiculis es cognitus, ad Fam. 1, 6”. 

Now it does not seem to me possible that Cicero would have 
used the phrase in such a context as “you are nown to me from 
(to) the quick of my (your) fingers”,’ and the Plautus passage 
(imitated by Apuleius, Met. 10, 22) is, with its context, as 


follows: 
* * * celeriter 


lepidam et suavem cantionem aliquam occupito cinaedicam 
ubi perpruriscamus usque ex unguiculis. 


This is a song and dance situation, a request to strike up a 
dancing-tune ‘whereby to make us itch e’en from the nails’. 


1Cf. Juvenal, 7, 231 auctores noverit omnes/tamquam ungues digitosque 
suos, 
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There is also a Greek dance situation in which our words are 
found ; viz., Anthol. Pal. 5, 128 (129): 
τὴν ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ασίης ὀρχηστρίδα, THY κακοτέχνοις 
σχήμασιν ἐξ ἁπαλῶν κινυμένην ὀνύχων, 
αἰνέω, οὐχ ὅτι πάντα παθαίνεται, οὐδ᾽ ὅτι βάλλει 
τὰς ἁπαλὰς ἁπαλῶς ὧδε καὶ ὧδε χέρας. 
Now, without thought that we have ἃ proverb before us, the 
natural interpretation of line 2 is, so far as we are now concerned, 
‘in naughty-skilful poses moving from her dainty nails’ and the 
nails, sit venia verbo, may well have been—the toe-nails: not 
certainly the toe-nails, because of the part played in antique 
dancing by the hands, and here attested in line 4.1 We meet 
with a similar situation, with the same uncertainty as between 
hands and feet, in Euripides’ Cyclops, where Seilenus says: 
156 βαβαί' χορεῦσαι παρακαλεῖ μ᾽ ὁ Βάκχιος. 
* * * * 


159 ὥστ᾽ εἰς ἄκρους ye τοὺς ὄνυχας ἀφίκετο (sc. ὁ οἶνος), 


where again ἃ modern will think of the wine as having affected 
the toes rather than the fingers. 
Supposing that in both passages it is the toe-nails that are 


meant, what do we gain? A point of departure for the simple, 
pragmatic interpretation of our proverb as ‘from the toes <up>’. 
The suppressed terminus ad quem is found in the following 
passages: Plautus, Epidicus 623, 


usque ab unguiculis ad capillum summumst festivissima ; 


Cicero, Rosc. Com. 20, 


nonne ab imis unguibus usque ad verticem summum. 


These passages amply justify us in assuming that ἐξ (ἁπαλῶν) ὀνύχων 
is a tag needing to be filled out by something of the general sense 
of εἰς κορυφήν This explanation—it amounts, ἁπαλῶν apart, to 


1On the use of χειρονομία see Sittl, die Gebarden der Griechen und Rémer, 
p- 242, fn. 2, and add to his references Ovid, Rem. Am. 334: 


fac saltet, nescit siqua movere manum ; 
cf, ibid. 754: 
et vox et numeris bracchia mota suis; 


further noting Ar. Am. 3, 348, cited by Rothstein on Propertius 2, 3, 17. 

31 am not oblivious of the reverse order found elsewhere; e. g., ἐκ κορυφῆς ἐς 
ἄκρους---ὄνυχας (Anth. Pal. 9, 709) and ἐς νεάτους ἐκ κορυφῆς ὄνυχας (ibid. 12, 73), 
but cf, Shakespeare’s variation of ‘‘from toe to crown” cited below. 
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defining ἐξ ὀνύχων roughly by ‘funditus’—accounts for all the 
passages hitherto cited. The Greek danseuse took naughty, 
skilful poses ‘from her toes <up’>; Cicero urged Lentulus to 
play the man ‘from his toes <up’> (be every inch a man); and 
the mother described by Plutarch loved her children not only 
innerly (ἔνδοθεν; or inside <and out>?) but ‘from their dear 
little toeses <up’>. 

But three passages remain to be accounted for. In Anth. Pal. 
5, 14, Europe, subsumed in the kiss of Europe, 

τὴν ψυχὴν ἐξ ὀνύχων ἀνάγει 

‘draws (sucks)? the soul up from the nails’. This means little 
more than Sappho-Catullus’s (51) description of the effect of the 
smile of the beloved, 


misero quod omnis | eripit sensus mihi; 


it is but a way of describing the all-pervading thrill of passion, 


“from toe to crown”.® 
The next passage is the Horace stanza, 3, 6, 21-24: 
motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
matura virgo et fingitur artibus 


iam nunc et incestos amores 
de tenero meditatur ungui. 


Here again we have a dance-situation, an amateur danseuse, 
thrilling ‘from her dainty toe <up’> with the thought of guilty 
amours to come. But again, in view of χειρονομία, we may hesitate 
between toe and finger, though I fancy that the use of de instead 
of ex may point to the toe. 

It will be profitable here to consider the epithet ἁπαλός (tener). 
Shall we take it literally in the sense of ‘soft’, or asa term of 
affection, ‘dear’ (cf. Lat. umguiculus)? Though these alterna- 


1 The text for our purpose is 
Εὐρώπης τὸ φίλημα 
* * * 
* * ἀλλ᾽ épicaca 
τὸ στόμα τὴν ψυχὴν ἐξ ὀνύχων ἀνάγει. 
I would correct ἐρίσασα to ἐρέσασα, defining ἐρέσασα τὸ στόμα by ‘movens os’. 
*Cf. from Browning’s In a Gondola, ‘ Sucks out my soul, thy heritage’. 
*Shakespeare’s Tempest 4, 1, 233; cf. Macbeth 1, 5, 43: 


Fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of direst cruelty. 
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tives are not exclusive. When the idiom was “a-borning” in the 
womb of popular speech ἁπαλός may have meant ‘soft’, and later 
when we meet it in the adult language of literature, may have come 
to mean ‘dear’. In the infant the nails are soft and flexible to a 
relatively high degree, and in the infant of premature birth, not 
fully formed, even,—a point which it seems proper to consider in 
view of a curious phrase of Shakespeare’s that the commentaries 
do not touch; viz., Troilus and Cressida 2, 1, 115: 


* There’s Ulysses and old Nestor whose wit was mouldy ere 
your grandsires had nails on their toes”, 


where, unless the phrase was hit off vaguely when the poet’s eye 
was in a fine frenzy rolling, we may surmise that back of Shake- 
speare, midwives and nurses had fixed in this locution their 
observation of infants born out of time. 

Accordingly, in view of the definitions of Zonaras' and Arsenius, 
cited above, we must ask if ἁπαλός connoted ‘young’. That such 
a connotation is conceivable will be clear from the Homer and 
Aristotle examples cited by Liddell and Scott, and I prefer not 
to “rattle” the bones of the old quotations save where I fancy I 
can beat afresh rhythm. Butthe history of our idiom were incom- 
plete without the citation of Io. Lydos, de Mag. 2, 26? (ca. 525, 
A. D.), to-wit: τοὺς δὲ νόμους εἰδὼς εἴπερ τις ἄλλος, οἷς ἐξ ἁπαλῶν ὀνύχων 
ἐνετράφη. Here there can be small doubt that Lydos used our 
phrase in the sense of ‘a pueritia’, rather than vaguely for 
‘funditus’, but he is the first authority for a usage in which the 
connotation ‘young’ has clearly ousted the. definition ‘soft’> 
‘dear’; he is the first user of our phrase in a context where we 
do not improve the sense by supplying εἰς κορυφήν; and if the 
emphasis he lays on ἁπαλῶν is so great as to forbid our supplying 
els κορυφήν for the interpretation, this late usage is not adequate to 
overthrow the satisfactory interpretation gained of this passage 
by supplying εἰς κορυφήν everywhere else. 


1The Romanizing epigram, Anth. Pal. 9, 567, 


ἡ καὶ ἔτ᾽ ἐκ βρέφεος κοιμωμένη ᾿Αντιοδημὶς 
πορφυρέων, Παφίης νοσσίς, ἐπὶ κροκύδων x,T.A, 


probably uses ἐκ βρέφεος as a translation of the Latin idiom ‘ab infante’, and 
has no value as evidence. 

31 am indebted to Professor Shorey’s Horace (c. 3, 6, 24) for this reference ; 
and to Professor Shorey’s kindness for an excerpt of the passage. 
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Dismissing as insoluble by the literary evidence at hand the 
question to what physical condition of the nails the epithet ἁπαλός 
(tener) was originally due, I would not stop with ‘dainty’, but 
rather go on to ‘dear’, as the established literary signification of the 
term ; and instead of trying to trace the change of sense by lexical 
processes, fall back ona human motive for the transfer. How 
Greek mothers played with their babies I cannot find described 
in the books, and even the modern child-study books seem to 
me Ona cursory inspection to say very little on that point, but 
Plutarch’s mother-nurse kissed, I fancy, her baby’s feet, and 
played with his soft little toes, and spoke some playful formula 
over them one by one as our mothers repeat, 


This little pig says ‘I want some corn’ ; 

This little pig says ‘ Where’r’ yuh goin’ to get it’? 

This little pig says ‘In master’s barn’ ; 

This little pig says ‘I’m goin’ too’; 

This little pig says ‘Wee, wee, wee; you can’t get over 
master’s barn door-sill’. 


Given the mother playing with her baby’s foot, and we find the 
motive for ἁπαλῶν in ἐξ ἁπαλῶν ὀνύχων εἰς κορυφήν, and when, in liter- 
ature, the phrase had dwindled to ἐξ ἁπαλῶν ὀνύχων [eis κορυφήν], we 


have a cold idiom fit to describe the completeness of a Cicero’s 
acquaintance with a Lentulus. But still the phrase is not loosed 
from its earlier connections with the dear, dainty toes’ of baby, 
or of dancer, or sweetheart ; and not till Lydos is the suppression 
of εἰς κορυφήν 50 entire that ἐξ ἁπαλῶν ὀνύχων has sunk to a bald 
‘a pueritia’. 

EpwIn W. Fay. 


UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS. 


1That the Greeks should have said ‘nails’ where we say ‘toes’ need not 
surprise us: at any rate, in view of Euripides, Electra 840, 


ὄνυχας ἐπ᾽ ἄκρους crac, 


we cannot question the fact. Possibly also, in the Juvenal citation given 
above in the first footnote ungues digitosque is not a hendiadys, but means 
‘toes and fingers.’ 


ΝΙ1.--ὙΠΟΚΡΙΤΗΣ AND ΤΡΑΓΏΙΔΟΣ IN SCHOL. DEM. 
DE PACE 6. 


In the early part of his oration On the Peace, delivered in 346, 
Demosthenes reminds the Athenians of a number of occasions on 
which it would have been better for them to have followed his 
advice instead of that of interested counsellors. In §6 he comes 
to the case of Neoptolemus, the famous tragic actor, whose 
representations about Philip had helped to determine the policy 
of the Athenians in connection with the Peace of Philocrates : 

πάλιν τοΐνυν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, κατιδὼν Νεοπτόλεμον τὸν 
ὑποκριτήν, τῷ μὲν τῆς τέχνης προσχήματι τυγχάνοντ᾽ ἀδείας, κακὰ δ᾽ 
ἐργαζόμενον τὰ μέγιστα τὴν πόλιν, τὰ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν διοικοῦντα Φιλίππῳ καὶ 
πρυτανεύοντα, παρελθὼν εἶπον εἰς ὑμᾶς, οὐδεμιᾶς ἰδίας οὔτ᾽ ἔχθρας οὔτε συκο- 
φαντίας ἕνεκα, ὡς ἐκ τῶν μετὰ ταῦτ᾽ ἔργων γέγονεν δῆλον. καὶ οὐκέτ᾽ ἐν τούτοις 
αἰτιάσομαι τοὺς ὑπὲρ Νεοπτολέμου λέγοντας, οὐδὲ εἷς γὰρ ἦν, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοὺς 
ὑμᾶς" εἰ γὰρ ἐν Διονύσου τραγῳδοὺς ἐθεᾶσθε, ἀλλὰ μὴ περὶ 
σωτηρίας καὶ κοινῶν πραγμάτων ἦν ὁ λόγος, οὐκ ἂν οὕτως οὔτ᾽ ἐκείνου πρὸς 
χάριν οὔτ᾽ ἐμοῦ πρὸς ἀπέχθειαν ἠκούσατε. 

Modern commentators on the last sentence have generally 
overlooked the implied compliment to Neoptolemus as an actor, 
to whose powers the Athenians could not be blamed for yielding. 
If the occasion had been an exhibition of tragedies, the rival 
actors being Neoptolemus and Demosthenes, the Athenians’ 
approval of the former would not have been due, as Demosthenes 
thinks it was (οὕτως), to prejudice in his favor and against Demos- 
thenes; they would have been wholly justified in preferring 
Neoptolemus. But it was, in fact, a debate on a matter of vital 
import to the state, and the actor’s charm of voice and manner 
should have had no influence in the decision. Demosthenes 
blames the Athenians for applying false standards of judgment to 
matters of statesmanship.’ One is reminded of the soreness 


1 The last part of the scholium to the passage, attached to Νεοπτόλεμον above, 
seems to indicate that the ancient commentator had the right interpretation ; 
but in its present form the note is corrupt, due possibly to the taking over of 
οὐκ from the οὐκ ἂν ἠκούσατε of the text. In its original form it probably ran 
about as follows: θέλει dé εἰπεῖν ὅτι [οὐκ] “ἠκούσατε τοῦ Νεοπτολέμου ὥσπερ ἐν 
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which he often betrays, in the orations On the Crown and On the 
Embassy, in alluding to the fine voice and histrionic ability of 
Aeschines. Arist. Rhet. III 1403 Ὁ, 30, reads almost like a com- 
mentary on the charge made by Demosthenes: ἔστιν δὲ αὐτὴ (i. e., 
ὑπόκρισις) μὲν ἐν τῇ havy..... τὰ μὲν οὖν ἄθλα σχεδὸν ἐκ τῶν ἀγώνων 
οὗτοι (i. 6., those who possess these qualities of voice) λαμβάνουσιν, 
καὶ καθάπερ ἐκεῖ μεῖζον δύνανται νῦν τῶν ποιητῶν οἱ ὑποκριταί, καὶ κατὰ τοὺς 
πολιτικοὺς ἀγῶνας διὰ τὴν μοχθηρίαν τῶν πολιτῶν (Spengel, πολι- 
τειῶν MSS). 

To the word ὑποκριτήν in the text of the passage from De Pace 
quoted above is attached an old note in the MSS; it reads as 
follows: 

ὑποκριτὰς ἐκάλουν οἱ ἀρχαῖοι τοὺς viv τραχῳδοὺς λεγομένους, τοὺς ποιητάς, 

οἷον τὸν Εὐριπίδην καὶ ᾿Αριστοφάνην, τοὺς δὲ νῦν ὑποκριτὰς (οὗτοι δὲ ἦσαν 
δύο) τὸν μὲν δευτεραγωνιστὴν τὸν δὲ τριταγωνιστήν, αὐτοὺς δὲ τοὺς ποιητὰς τῶν 
δραμάτων τραγῳδοὺς καὶ τραγῳδοδιδασκάλους. 
It has generally been assumed that the note as it stands is hope- 
lessly corrupt. Lambinus, the sixteenth century French philolo- 
gist, pointed out (in Morelli’s edition, quoted by W. Dindorf) an 
obvious error of transmission and entirely rewrote the central 
portion.’ Since histime no serious attempt has been made to 
elucidate the note; it passes current in its corrupt form if one 
wishes to prove by the first sentence that in early times the tragic 
poets were their own actors (though for this we have the superior 
testimony of Arist. Rhet. III 1), and in the rewritten form of 
Lambinus if one desires to find in the second sentence a neat 
statement about protagonist, deuteragonist, and tritagonist. It is 
my opinion, however, that the note is essentially sound as it 
stands, with the exception of the clause τοὺς ποιητὰς---᾿Αριστοφάνην, 
whose displacement Lambinus detected but did not explain; and 
that it has, besides, a certain independent value in directing 
attention to a real difference between the usage of “ the ancients” 
and that of a later time in the words ὑποκριτής and rpaywdds. 

Lambinus saw that Euripides and Aristophanes were mentioned 
as illustrations, not of imoxpirds, but of ποιητάς ; but his transfer of 


τῷ θεάτρῳ, διὰ τῆς φωνῆς κηλούμενοι. ἐχρῆν δὲ ὑμᾶς τὸ ἐναντίον, ἐπεὶ ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ 
{ei καὶ ἐν θεάτρῳ MSS) ἠκούσατε ἀμφοτέρων, μᾶλλον ἐμοὶ προσθέσθαι ὡς παραινοῦντι 
τὰ χρήσιμα. οὔκουν ἐμὸς ὁ τόπος ; ἐμὴν εἶναι καὶ τὴν ψῆφον ἐχρῆν. ἐκκλησία γὰρ ἦν." 

1Lambinus deletes τοὺς ποιητάς after λεγομένους, transfers οἷον---τ᾽ Αριστοφάνην 
to the end of the note, omits τοὺς δὲ viv ὑποκριτάς entirely, rewrites the second 
sentence soas to read οὗτοι dé ἦσαν τρεῖς, ὁ μὲν πρωταγωνιστής, ὁ δὲ δευτεραγωνιστής, 
ὁ δὲ τριταγωνιστῆής, and finally changes τραγῳδούς in the last line to τραγικούς. 
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the ofov-clause to a lower position does not explain how τοὺς ποιητάς 
came to be repeated before the ofov-clause. Now it is to be ob- 
served that Demosthenes uses within a few lines both ὑποκριτής 
and rpay@doi. It was the juxtaposition of these two words in the 
text that led the scholiast to expand his note on ὑποκριτής by 
adding the third sentence, “the poets themselves they called 
τραγῳδοί, εἰς. We cannot assume for a moment that he fancied 
that Neoptolemus was a poet—indeed the preceding note on 
Neoptolemus speaks of him as an actor—or that he really thought 
that the ancients called poets ὑποκριταί while the moderns called 
them rpayodoi. Either side of such a statement would have been 
utterly contrary to the usage of any period. As Neoptolemus was 
an actor, the first sentence obviously has reference to Demos- 
thenes’ use of ὑποκριτής where later writers would have used τραγῳδός. 
This consideration justifies the removal of the words τοὺς ποιητὰς --- 
᾿Αριστοφάνην from their present context. Where did the intruding 
clause originally belong? The answer is found in the third 
sentence of the note. Here the MSS all give rpaywdovs, which 
Lambinus would change to τραγικούς. τραγικός, it is true, is the 
usual late designation of the tragic poet; but the scholiast, who 
had just explained, in the first sentence, that τραγῳδός is now used 
where the ancients used ὑποκριτής, and, in the second sentence, 
that for the two inferior ὑποκριταί the terms “deuteragonist ” and 
“tritagonist” were employed in the ancient writers, logically 
proceeds to tell what the ancients understood by rpay@dés—the 
word which he found, besides, in the text which he was inter- 
preting. The rpaydovs of the MSS is undoubtedly correct. It 
follows that the clause τοὺς ποιητάς, οἷον, etc., Was not Originally an 
integral part of the note. I would regard the whole interpolation 
as originally an independent note on the τραγῳδούς of the text, and 
‘ conceive that it was so placed in the margin of the archetype that 
it was drawn by a copyist into the body of the preceding note— 
a common occurrence in the copying of marginal scholia. 

We pass now to the second statement of the note. Here we 
recall an interesting result of the study of Richards in Class. Rev. 
XIV (1900), pp. 301 ff., on the meaning of τραγῳδός and κωμῳδός, 
in which he observed that Attic writers of the classical period do 
not use these words specifically of the actor.’ Richards, however, 


1They do not, however, exclude the meaning “actor,” as Richards con- 
cluded, and as “actor of old plays” they occur in fourth-century inscriptions. 
Starting from a false deduction from the classical usage above referred to, 
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failed to recognize the fact that, from the third century on, 
τραγῳδός almost invariably denotes the leading actor of a troupe, 
the protagonist, and especially of a troupe which brought out old 
tragedies. It is the highest honorific title to which a tragic actor 
could attain. The scholiast had recognized this usage, and felt 
that a later writer would have referred to Neoptolemus as a 
τραγῳδός where Demosthenes calls him simply ὑποκριτής. Now if, 
as the scholiast had observed in the first statement, the ancient 
writers used ὑποκριτής where later writers used τραγῳδός, an expla- 
nation was in order of the terms used by the ancients for the other 
two actors of the troupe of three of the period of the guilds of 
Dionysiac technitae. And this explanation the scholiast proceeds 
to give, and with perfect clearness: while the protagonist was 
called simply ὑποκριτής, the two inferior actors, he says, were called 
“deuteragonist” and “tritagonist”, respectively. Lambinus 
failed entirely to catch the drift of the note when he proposed to 
change δύο to τρεῖς and inserted ὁ μὲν πρωταγωνιστής, transforming 
the whole into a general statement of fact from what had been 
simply a statement of a difference in usage. 

The contents of the note as a whole, as an explanation of what 
the scholiast conceived to be the divergent use of the terms 


employed in classical and post-classical times to describe the 
members of the tragic company, may be expressed in tabular form 
as follows: 


oi ἀρχαῖοι οἱ νῦν 
First actor ὑποκριτής par excellence τραγῳδός 
Second actor δευτεραγωνιστής } 
Third actor τριταγωνιστής 


Poet 
τραγῳδυδιδάσκαλος. 


ὑποκριταί 


If this analysis is correct, the two notes should read as follows : 

ὑποκριτήν :—‘ ὑποκριτάς ᾽ ἐκάλουν of ἀρχαῖοι τοὺς viv ‘ τραγῳδοὺς ᾽ Aeyo- 
μένους, τοὺς δὲ νῦν "ὑποκριτάς ᾽ (οὗτοι δὲ ἦσαν δύο), τὸν μὲν ‘ δευτεραγωνιστὴν ’ 
τὸν δὲ “ τριταγωνιστήν᾽, αὑτοὺς δὲ τοὺς ποιητὰς τῶν δραμάτων " τραγῳδούς᾽᾿᾽ 
καὶ ‘ τραγῳδοδιδασκάλους᾽. 

τραγῳδούς :—rovs ποιητάς, οἷον τὸν Εὐριπίδην καὶ ᾿Αριστοφώνην. 


Richards arrives at meanings for both the classical and post-classical periods 
that must be regarded as wholly erroneous, as J. B. O’Connor has shown in 
his recent study “Chapters in the History of Actors and Acting in Classical 
Antiquity ” (Princeton, 1908), Chap. I. 
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Believing then that the scholiast wrote essentially what is 
preserved in the MSS, we may raise the question whether or not 
the three separate statements combined in these two notes are 
correct in point of fact. 1) It is true that the Attic writers of the 
fifth and fourth centuries regularly used ὑποκριτής and ὑποκρίνεσθαι 
for the leading actor and his function. rpayedds is not found in 
this sense in the singular until the period of the actors’ guilds, 
and was probably given currency by the guilds. It is not 
implied, however, that these terms were not used by classical 
writers also for actors other than protagonists; the difference of 
usage is alone important. 2) The second statement is not 
strictly correct, but the scholiast’s error was a natural one and is 
still current. In his day the usual tragic company probably 
comprised only three actors, while in the classical period there 
was no limit to the number of actors employed to bring out a 
play, so far as we are informed or are permitted by the evidence 
to assume.’ But in the long period, from the third century on, 
during which the rex gregis was usually referred to as rpaywdds 
and the troupe was usually composed of only three actors while 
the other two were looked upon as his assistants or “ synago- 
nists”, the actor second in importance may have been called 
“deuteragonist”’, and the third “‘tritagonist”. It was not un- 
natural, therefore, for the scholiast to Demosthenes, recalling the 
epithet “tritagonist” tauntingly applied to Aeschines as a 
“third-rate actor’, and remembering, perhaps, the metaphorical 
use of “protagonist” in Aristotle, should have transferred back 
into the period of Demosthenes and Aristotle what was strictly a 
later usage. As a matter of fact, as Rees has shown, “‘deuter- 
agonist’”’ is very rare and confined to late writers and almost 
always to the meaning ‘“‘helper”, while “tritagonist” is also 
confined to late writers, except for Demosthenes’ use of it, and is 
always used in allusion to Aeschines, except, possibly, in this 
scholium. And possibly even here the scholiast had in mind 
Demosthenes’ use of the term. 3) The third statement and the 
separate note on rpay@dovs are, in a general way, correct enough, 
though not comprehensive nor entirely apropos of the passage in 
the text of Demosthenes. No exception is to be taken to the 


1For the proof of this statement, and the facts regarding protagonist, 
deuteragonist, and tritagonist, see Kelly Rees “ The So-called Rule of Three 
Actors in the Classical Greek Drama” (Chicago, 1907). 
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assertion that the tragic poets were in ancient times spoken of as 
τραγῳδοδιδάσκαλοι, but they were not often referred to specifically 
as rpaywdoi, and certainly not in this passage of Demosthenes, 
Here it has the general meaning, which is more common in the 
dative, “tragedians”’, “ performance of tragedies”. ‘“ If you had 
been witnessing tragedians”’, says Demosthenes in effect, “‘ you 
would have acted reasonably in favoring Neoptolemus”. While 
he uses τραγῳδοὺς ἐθεᾶσθε of the tragic spectacle, he wishes to 
suggest to his hearers especially that important element in the 
spectacle which was analogous to the position of Neoptolemus 
and himself as pleaders in a public cause before the Athenian 
people, viz., the contest between the leading actors of rival plays. 
He is not thinking of the poets at all, but of the protagonists. 
In the fifth and fourth centuries rpaydoi is used of the whole 
company of tragic performers or of the performance itself; but at 
one time the writer may have in mind especially the poets, as in 
Plato Cratyl. 425d, and at another time especially the protago- 
nists, as here. In this sense the passage in Demosthenes illus- 
trates the beginning of the specialization in the meaning of 
τραγῳδός and κωμῳδός which was established during the next half- 


century. 
EDWARD Capps. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


ΝΟΤΕ. 


A CriticaL ΝΌΤΕ ΤΟ (ΟΙ. 4, L. 76, OF THE BEHISTAN 
INSCRIPTION. 


King and Thompson’s recent copy of the Behistan Inscription 
(The Sculptures and Inscription of Behistfin, British Museum, 
1907) records in col. 4,1.76: AVATAIY AURAMAZDA 
KUNAUTUV. For the mutilated word several well known con- 
jectures have been made; e.g., MAOITAM (YAv. MASITA, great; 
cf. IF. 12, 132; KZ. 37, 558; Bartholomae, Altiran. Wb. 1157); 
VAZRAKAM (KZ. 35, 47; ZDMG. 43, 533); MAZANAM (Weiss- 
bach & Bang). Of these Foy’s VAZRAKAM (better written 
VAZARKAM;; cf. Nodldeke, Lit. Centralblatt, 1894; Bartholomae, 
Altiran. Wb. 1390; KZ. 37, 537) is the only supplement which 
fits the few straggling wedges of the lacuna. In case, however, 
the word-divider be effaced, as is quite likely, then we cannot 
suppose that V*(or M* under any circumstances) is the initial 
character, for traces of the cuneiform signs in the gap on the rock, 
as given by K and T, show two obliquely meeting wedges (like 
word-divider, thus written in Bh., and not with a single oblique 
wedge as formerly given), followed by an upper horizontal, then 
two small upper horizontals, then three parallel horizontals. 
These, I believe, may be portions of the signs for U, Καὶ (ἢ if the 
second wedge be slightly lower), R, and 1 should suggest the 
reading: AVATAIY AURAMAZDA [UKARTA]M KUNAUTUV, 
may Ahura Mazda make it well done (i. e., successful) for thee. 
This is in full accord withthe sense of the corresponding 
Elamite passage: AIAK KUTTA APPA HUTTANTI HUHPE 
AN URAMASTA AZZASNE, all thy works may Ahura Mazda 
make successful. 

King and Thompson’s transliteration KUNUTUV in the line isa 
blunder, as the cuneiform sign is N¢, not Nv, and the word, of 
course, should be read KUNAUTUV. 


H. C. TOLMAN. 
VANvDERBILT University, February 28, 1908. 
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Themis, Dike und Verwandtes. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Rechtsidee bei den Griechen. VON RubDOLF HIRZEL. 
Leipzig, Verlag von S. Hirzel, 1907. Pp. VI+ 446. 


In the majority of men scholarship inevitably tends to speciali- 
zation attended with a regrettable want of perspective, because in 
their absorption in matters of detail they fail to observe the re- 
lations subsisting between the various parts of the field of learning. 
It is all the more agreeable, therefore, to meet now and then with 
the work of a man of generous horizon accustomed to take large 
views. Rarest and most welcome of all are the men who, like 
Professor Rudolf Hirzel, happily combine the faculties of detailed 
observation and of illuminating generalization. Those who grate- 
fully acknowledge their past indebtedness to him will turn with 
interest to Hirzel’s latest book, expecting that much which has 
hitherto seemed fragmentary will be made to assume intelligible 
form; and they will not be disappointed. 

The present volume is divided as follows: 1. Themis, pp. 1-56; 
2. Dike, pp. 56-227; 3. Gleichheit, pp. 228-320; 4. Gesetz 
(1. θεσμός, 2. νόμος, 3. Naturgesetz), pp. 320-411; 5. Excurse: I. 
Die πάρεδροι, p. 412; II. Θέμιστες und δῶρα, p. 414; III. Veritas, 
p- 415; IV. ’Opyn der Richter, p. 416; V. Strafe als Abschreckung 
und Besserung, p. 418; VI. δΔωροφάγοι βασιλῆες. Rechtsprechung 
eine Gnade, p. 419; VII. Ὅμοιος und ἴσος, p. 421; VIII. Die πόλις 
ein (Gov, p. 423; LX. Entwicklung des Begriffs der ἀνάγκη, p. 426; 
X. Goditerwelt und Gottergesetz, p. 428. 

The author begins his discussion of Themis, in which he is 
largely indebted to Ahrens, with the consideration of her as 
a goddess of good counsel, εὔβουλος. This he regards as her 
original function, fitting her to be the πάρεδρος of Zeus. From this 
root-meaning all others are derived, the development of law and 
legal procedure gradually giving the word and the conception 
personified in the goddess Themis a connotation somewhat 
foreign to their original signification. This process led the later 
Greeks and, with few exceptions, modern scholars also to equate 
θέμις with θεσμός and to derive both alike from the root 6 +. 
Hirzel, however, herein following Ahrens, postulates for θέμις the 
root θεμ +, comparing Hesychius θεμών = θελήμων, θεμός = παραίνεσις 
(but Hesychius likewise gives θεμός = διάθεσις), and referring to 
Hom. Od. « 486, 542 θέμωσε δὲ χέρσον ἱκέσθαι, where he interprets 
θέμωσε as ‘impelled’, not implying realization. This last sug- 
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gestion seems somewhat too nice in view of the fact that the boat 
does land (« 542). For the relation of θέμωσε to θέμις he refers to 
κέλλω and κέλομαι (κελεύω). 

It would be unpardonably rash for one who is not du métier to 
express a judgment on etymologies from the formal side when 
specialists are themselves to all appearance hopelessly divided. 
But even a layman may have an opinion on matters of meaning. 
Even assuming that θέμις in Homer signifies counsel, his usage 1s 
not necessarily a guaranty of the root-meaning of aword. Greek 
words were old even in Homer’s day; and just as there are fossil 
remains of an outworn civilization to be found in the Homeric 
poems, such as the faintly traceable vestiges of a cult of the 
dead (see Rohde, Psyche), so too words may have lost their 
original sense. For θεσμός, as has been said, Hirzel acknow]l- 
edges the root θε + ; but why, on the strength of its meaning, 
θέμις, understood as good counsel, should be divorced from θεσμός, 
is not altogether apparent. Θέμις, then, is εὔβουλος, and θέμις is 
βουλή; but we find βουλὴν προτιθέναι (Dem. XVIII 192), γνώμας 
προθεῖναι (Thuc. III 36), and γνώμην τίθεμαι (Hdt. III 80, Soph. Phil. 
1448), just as we meet with θεσμοθέτις and θεσμοθέτης along with 
νομοθέτης. Again, we have θεσμοφόρος, but also βουληφόρος, and 
γνώμην ἐσέφερε (Hdt. III 81). Indeed, strange as it may seem, 
Hirzel seems in this connexion to have neglected γνώμη and βουλή. 
One may mention also the use of προβούλευμα, senatus consultum, 
auctoritas, and the practice of adding the name of the maker of a 
motion to the ψήφισμα in which it eventuates. All these matters 
are suggestive, because terms which properly apply to one stage 
of the unitary process, which extends from diffident proposal to 
the resulting formal decree, pass insensibly over to other phases ; 
and it may well be that even etymology will not avail to put 
asunder what man has united. A good illustration of this 
blending is seen in δίκην νομίζοντες (Hdt. IV 106); and of the 
practical difficulty of fixing the sense, in κρίνω (Acts XV 19). 

The proposed etymology of θέμις would thus seem to remain 
somewhat uncertain. The same may be said of some of Hirzel’s 
explanations; as 6. g., those of Themis as ἱκεσία (p. 6) and as 
earth-goddess(p.17). In the latter case it appears more reason- 
able to think of syncretism, as in that of Athena Themis. At this 
point one may refer again to θεσμοφόρος. Miss Harrison, Proleg. 
to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 137, speaking of the festival 
Thesmophoria, says, “ the form Thesmophoros must beconnected 
with actual carrying and must also be connected with what we 
know was carried at the Thesmophoria”; i. e., pigs and other 
sacra. This looks like strange reasoning. One might as well 
say that when Herodotus (III 81) says γνώμην ἐσέφερε he had in 
mind a waiter with a silver tray. Thesmophoria, like the names 
of other festivals, may well be derived from a name or epithet of a 
deity. Pigs and laws may have no more intimate connexion than 
comes of the circumstance that both were associated with Demeter 
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in her capacity as chthonic deity and as θεσμοφόρος. If, in view 
of the close relation of Mutter Erde (see Dieterich) with marriage, 
as the primary θεσμός, and with oracles, which dispense βουλή, 
there is not an actual syncretism of different divinities, there may 
well be here evidence of distinct attributes, though the connexion 
of the pig with fertility is obvious enough. A somewhat analogous 
instance of misapplied acumen is found in Hirzel, p. 46 foll., 
where he takes too seriously a transparent play on words,—Xen., 
Cyrop. I 6, 6 οὐδὲ θέμις . . . παρὰ yap τοὺς τῶν θεῶν θεσμούς. 

Hirzel’s ‘etymology of δίκη (o. 94 foll.) impresses the writer as 
highly probable. Instead of deriving the word, as is usually 
done, from the root of δείκνυμι, he relates it to δικεῖν as τύχη tO τυχεῖν, 
βλάστη tO βλαστεῖν, πάθη tO παθεῖν, μάθη tO μαθεῖν. Thus δίκη would 
refer originally to the stroke of the rod of justice, as the judge 
decides the case by striking the rod downright (ἰθεῖα δίκη, as 
oppused to σκολιὰ δίκη, obliquely) between the contending parties. 
It would have seemed natural in this connexion to refer to κρίσις, 
which Hirzel may have refrained from doing for reasons of his 
own. As with the etymology, so in treating of the concept of 
δίκη, Professor Hirzel seems to have done his best work, and his 
best is exceedingly good. For suggestiveness and penetration it 
would be difficult to find a better chapter in the modern literature 
of classical scholarship. Where so much is good it becomes 
difficult to single out particular passages for especial praise; but 
one may well mention his discussion of δίκη in battle (p. 86 foll.), 
the meanings of δίκη and δίκαιος (pp. 57, 104 foll., 179, where, 
however, Hirzel seems to neglect the fact that, because of the 
Greek preference of the personal over the impersonal construc- 
tion, δίκαιος comes to be used in various ways of one party to the 
trial of right where it would be more fitly predicated of the whole 
situation), θέμις καὶ δίκη not = jus fasgue (p. 160), the approxima- 
tion of δίκαιον and ὠφέλιμον = ἀγαθόν (p. 203, where he might have 
made more of Socrates and Plato), the sketch of the rivalry 
between the three virtues, courage, justice, and piety (p. 181, n. 2), 
and δίκη and κόσμος (pp. 181 foll., 313). 

It may be well at this point to sum up the author’s view touch- 
ing the relation of the four concepts to which he chiefly devotes 
his inquiry. P. 358 he says: “ Damit tritt zu den bisherigen, 
einander vielfach durchkreuzenden und beeinflussenden Prin- 
cipien der Rechtsbildung, der θέμις als dem Rathe hoherer 
Wesen, der δίκη als dem Richterspruch, und dem θεσμός als dem 
einfachen Ausdruck eines souveranen Willens, ein neues, aus der 
Gewohnheit und Sitte stammendes, der νόμος. Again, p. 52: 
“ od θέμις ist ein Verbot, aber οὐ θεσμός und οὐ νόμος sind es nicht, 
und konnen es ihrem Begriffe nach gar nicht sein.” Perhaps 
the following statement, though differing somewhat in details 
from Professor Hirzel’s, would meet with his approval. Nations, 
like individuals, are primarily creatures of habit. The several 
members of the state, pursuing each his own habitual course, 
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come necessarily into conflict. Recourse is then had to the 
counsel (θέμις) of wisdom, which is conceived as residing in the 
chief of the paternal state. His counsel has the force of a com- 
mand, of an ordinance. With the growth of individualism and 
the insistence on personal rights appears the need of cutting the 
Gordian knot with the sceptre, which is at once the emblem of 
the king and the mark of the judge (δίκη). As the need of 
regulation and uniformity comes to consciousness, there is estab- 
lished a proper procedure, possibly first in the ordinance of 
marriage, regulating the relations of the sexes, where human 
passions are strongest. This general procedure (θεσμός) gradu- 
ally becomes defined, positively as well as negatively, in special 
rules of conduct, which acquire force and effective sanction when 
organized as social habits (νόμοι). Men become conscious of the 
force of habit, however, only in trying to change or reform it. 
Then it comes to appear unreasonable and unnatural (νόμος, as 
opposed to φύσις), because based upon an outgrown ideal. 
Habit (νόμος or ἔθος), once confirmed, becomes indeed a second 
nature, but will be so called only after reflection has apprehended 
its powers in efforts at reform. 

We may now proceed to consider a variety of questions sug- 
gested by the author’s discussion. Solomon’s wise judgment 
(1. Kings 3, 16-27) is referred to (p. 108) as illustrating the fact 
that it is the function of the judge to ascertain the ἀλήθεια. True, 
but it also well exemplifies his office τὸ ἴσον νέμειν and to distin- 
guish between meum and tuum. The treatment of δίκην δοῦναι καὶ 
λαβεῖν (p. 127, n. 1) is not altogether satisfactory: δίκη is here a 
concrete something, originally given by the transgressor to the 
one who is wronged, later conceived as apportioned according to 
desert. The notion is doubtless primitive (on the concreteness 
of primitive conceptions see Kinkel, Gesch. der Philos. I 35 foll.), 
and may be older than the conception of δίκη as retribution. 
Dionysus, in Plato (Symp. 175 E) called δικαστής, is not a Schieds- 
richter, as Hirzel says (p. 138, n. 4), if Schiedsrichter means 
daysman, διαιτητής ; but rather the judge of an ἀγών. This use of 
δικαστής fully justifies δικάσαι in Plato, Legg. 700 C, which Hirzel 
notes (p. 85, n. 3) as an exception. In Hom. Od. a 3 Hirzel 
(p. 367, n. 1) adopts Zenodotus’ reading νόμον in preference to 
νόον as read by Aristarchus; but cp. ὃ 267. On Empedocles, 
fr. 17, 29 (Diels) τιμῆς δ᾽ ἄλλης ἄλλο μέδει Hirzel remarks (p. 314, 
n. 6) “ Also keine icoria’’, and (ibid. in text) he speaks of the 
“gleiches Verhaltniss des Lohnes zur Leistung, der Ehre zur 
Wiirdigkeit”. But τιμή has there the sense of ‘function’, 
‘office’. P. 172, ἢ. 2, he interprets Solon, fr. 11 


ἐξ ἀνέμων δὲ θάλασσα ταράσσεται" ἣν δέ τις αὐτήν 
μὴ κινῇ, πάντων ἐστὶ δικαιοτάτη, 


as making οἵ δικαιοσύνη a “ freundliche Tugend ”, which is to miss 
the sense of the verses. Hartung inserted these verses after fr. 
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7, 2; and, whether designed for that position or not, they fit well 
in sense into the setting thus provided. The sea, when unmoved 
by storm, is πάντων δικαιοτάτη because ὕβρις is absent; cp. Hirzel, 
p. 222, n. 5, where he correctly interprets the similar passages, 
Ar. Nub. 1292 and Propert. III 5,37. See also what he says of 
ὕβρις, pp. 166 and 250. The thought is essentially the same as 
that of Anaximander and Heraclitus, mentioned below. The 
correct explanation was given by Benn, The Philosophy of 
Greece, p. 49. Speaking of the fact that the judges sometimes 
face the sun, and sometimes turn their backs to it, Hirzel 
suggests (p. 90, n. 1) that it may be set in relation to the practice 
familiar in battle. There, however, it is frequently to the 
interest of one general to outmaneuvre the other and put him at 
a disadvantage. May the custom of the judges not rather be 
somehow related to the position assumed in augury—npés ἠῶ τ᾽ 
ἠέδλιόν τε (cp. Darbishire, Reliq. Philol., p. 65 foll., Bischoff, 
Bemerkungen iiber homer. Topographie, p. 13 foll.)? As the 
judge sometimes turned his back to the sun, so apparently did 
the augur also. The explanation of this circumstance is yet to 
be found. Facing the sun, however, which appears to have been 
the rule, may be connected with the primitive notion that man 
derives his rights from the sun. Speaking of Hom. Od. y 244 ἐπεὶ 
περίοιδε δίκας ἠδὲ φρόνιν ἄλλων, Hirzel says (p. 169, n. 2) ‘‘ von 
Nestor wird nur die Rechtskunde geriihmt”. The meaning 
clearly is: ‘‘ er ist der gerechteste und weiseste ”, as Ameis says. 
The expression is significant of the intellectualism of Homer’s 
ethics, a point of view finding clear formulation in the Socratic 
doctrine that virtue is knowledge. Judging by a large, though 
incomplete, list of instances, virtues are most commonly predi- 
cated in Homer by the use of οἶδα or by a similar turn. 

While Professor Hirzel makes but a single significant reference 
(p. 221) to Greek art in relation to his theme, his book abounds 
in interest for the student of Greek philosophy. Nowhere else 
will oye find so many stimulating suggestions as to the connexion 
of aot ἀσακόν philosophy with the ethical and political concep- 
tions of the Greeks. A number of questions raised by his dis- 
cussion may next engage our attention. He relates Soph. ΕἸ. 87 
γῆς ἰσόμοιρ᾽ ἀήρ (p. 313, ἢ. 2) with Aesch. Choeph. 319 σκότῳ φάος 
ἰσόμοιρον (Turn., ἰσοτίμοιρον M. G.). Hirzel, wrongly finding herein 
an allusion to Heraclitus, fr. 57 (Diels), failed to observe that it 
reflects Parmenides, fr. 9 (Diels) 


αὐτὰρ ἐπειδὴ πάντα φάος καὶ νὺξ ὀνόμασται 
καὶ τὰ κατὰ σφετέρας δυνάμεις ἐπὶ τοῖσί τε καὶ τοῖς, 
ἴσων ἀμφοτέρων, 


and possibly harks back directly to the older Pythagoreans; cp- 
Diog. Laert. VIII 26 ἰσόμοιρά τ᾽ εἶναι ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ φῶς καὶ σκότος. The 
doxographers repeatedly give φῶς and σκότος for φάος and νύξ in 
Parmenides, and the Pythagorean ovoro xia in Aristotle, Met. 
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986° 25 include φῶς καὶ σκότος. These passages ought to establish 
the correctness of the reading of Turnébe. Weil and Sidgwick 
adopt Erfurdt’s ἀντίμοιρον (suggested by ἐναντίον in the scholion), 
while Kirchhoff reads ἐσοτίμοιρον (sic!). While discussing δρᾶν) 
(πάσχειν in law (p. 191) Hirzel seems to have overlooked ποιεῖν) 
(πάσχειν aS Concepts connected with physical interaction. As the 
principle ‘an eye for an eye’ applies in law, so too in physics action 
and reaction are equal. An interesting passage is Plato, Gorg. 476 
B dpa εἴ ris τι ποιεῖ, ἀνάγκη τι εἶναι καὶ πάσχον ὑπὸ τούτου τοῦ ποιοῦντος; ... 
dpa τοῦτο πάσχον ὃ τὸ ποιοῦν ποιεῖ, καὶ τοιοῦτον οἷον ποιεῖ τὸ ποιοῦν ; λέγω 
δὲ τὸ τοιόνδε" εἴ τις τύπτει, ἀνάγκη τι τύπτεσθαι; τοιοῦτον ἄρα πάθος 
τῷ τυπτομένῳ ἐστὶν οἷον ἂν τὸ τύπτον mon; While the difference between 
the πεπονθός and the ἀντιπεπονθός is Obvious, the one is only an 
application of the other. This conception is intimately related 
also to the legal ἐπιείκεια as well as to ἰσότης ἡ γεωμετρική (p. 278). 
Hirzel’s treatment of ἰσότης in Anaximander (p. 309 foll.) is on 
the whole correct, agreeing closely with that of the writer (cp. 
Class. Philol., I, p. 281). Not so satisfactory is his discussion 
of Anaximander’s δίκη (pp. 145, 223 foll.). The difficulty here 
probably lies in good part in the account of Simplicius (Phys. 
24, 28 foll. Diels): λέγει δ᾽ αὐτὴν (Sc. τὴν ἀρχὴν) μήτε ὕδωρ μήτε ἄλλο 
τι τῶν καλουμένων εἶναι στοιχείων, ἀλλ᾽ ἑτέραν τινὰ φύσιν ἄπειρον, €é ἧς 
ἅπαντας γίνεσθαι τοὺς οὐρανοὺς καὶ τοὺς ἐν αὐτοῖς κόσμους" 
ἐξ ὧν δὲ ἡ γένεσίς ἐστι τοῖς οὖσι, καὶ τὴν φθορὰν εἰς ταῦτα 
γίνεσθαι κατὰ τό χρεών. διδόναι γὰρ αὐτὰ δίκην καὶ τίσιν ἀλλήλοις τῆς 
ἀδικίας κατὰ τὴν τοῦ χρόνου τάξιν, ποιητικωτέροις οὕτως ὀνόμασιν αὐτὰ λέγων" 
δῆλον δὲ ὅτι τὴν εἰς ἄλληλα μεταβολὴν τῶν τεττάρων στοιχείων" 
οὗτος θεασάμενος οὐκ ἠξίωσεν ἕν τι τούτων ὑποκείμενον ποιῆσαι, ἀλλά τι ἄλλο 
παρὰ ταῦτα. Simplicius is here clearly importing the later defi- 
nition of an ἀρχή because he thinks Anaximander first used it 
as a philosophical term (ἐξ ἧς . . . γίνεσθαι), just as below he 
introduces the Empedoclean four στοιχεῖα. What appears to be 
the authentic utterance of Anaximander (διδόναι ... τάξιν) does 
not warrant the statement of Hirzel (p. 223) that ‘“ Anaximander 
das Vergehen aller Dinge an ihr Werden durch dieselbe Noth- 
wendigkeit kniipfte, mit der auf das Verbrechen die Strafe folgt”. 
Diels, to be sure, gives essentially the same interpretation (Vor- 
sokr. II, p. 653) in his note on ἀλλήλοις : “ Dativus commodi: 
das Untergehende dem Ueberlebenden und dieses wieder unter- 
gehend dem kiinftig Entstehenden”. In our passage διδόναι αὐτὰ 
δίκην καὶ τίσιν ἀλλήλοις τῆς ἀδικίας implies contestants that are of right 
ἴσα (clearly the ἐναντιότητες), but periodically encroach upon one 
another. In τῆς ἀδικίας lies a form of ὕβρις Or ὑπερβασία; cp. ὁ pera 
τῆς ὕβρεως Ἔρως . . . ἠδίκησεν, applied to rd re θερμὰ καὶ τὰ ψυχρὰ 
καὶ ξηρὰ καὶ ὑγρά, Plato, Symp. 188 A. The ἐναντιότητες are in this 
respect like the elements of Empedocles, fr. 17, 21: 


ταῦτα yap ica τε πάντα καὶ ἥλικα γένναν ἔασι . .-. 
ἐν δὲ μέρει κρατέουσι περιπλομένοιο χρόνοιο. 
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This last phrase also explains Anaximander’s κατὰ τὴν τοῦ χρόνου 
τάξιν, with which one may likewise compare Solon, fr. 32, 3 ἐν 
δίκῃ χρόνο. The thought of Anaximander is parallel, not to 
Heraclitus, fr. 36 (Diels) and Euripides, Chrysippus, fr. 839, 13, 
which Lucretius loves to ring the changes on, but rather to 
Heraclitus, fr. 94 (Diels). See Archiv f. Gesch. der Philos. XIX, 
p. 360, n. 81. 

We thus find in Anaximander’s system a recognition of ico- 
νομία (cp. Hirzel, p. 248, n. 4) and of icoppomia; in Empedocles, 
of icoxparia and ἰσονομία. The same conceptions occur also in 
Heraclitus. The word icovoyia is found in Alcmaeon, fr. 4, but 
Hirzel (p. 227, n. 1) declines to admit it. It is quite true, as 
Zeller says (I, 491, 6) that there are Aristotelian and Stoic terms 
in the doxographic report, but in view of Plato, Symp. 186 CD, 
188 A, where Eryximachus, like Alcmaeon a physician, rehearses 
the same views, one may accept ἰσονομία as genuine, as Diels 
appears to do. With icovouia, regarded from the Pythagorean 
point of view as predicated of ἰσότης ἡ yewperpixn, is intimately 
connected the conception of corrective justice δίκη διορθωτική 
(Hirzel, p. 162). Cp. Heliodorus, Paraphr. Eth. Nic. 100 30 ff. 
Closely parallel to this conception, in turn, runs that of equali- 
zation, compensation, ἀνίσωσις, ἐπανίσωσι. Hirzel repeatedly cites 
passages in which the notion occurs (pp. 90, ἢ. 1; 274, ῃ. 2; 277, 
n. 3; 279, n. 2), but does not seem to observe its bearings. Cp. 
Arist. Eth. Nic. V 7, Esp. 1132°, 24 foll. and Anonymi Comm. in 
Arist. Eth. Nic. 241, 11 ἔστι δὲ δικαιοῦσθαι τὸ ὑπὲρ τοῦ δικαίου ἀνισοῦσθαι 
κατὰ τὸ ἐπανορθωτικὸν δίκαιον. This idea of compensation is impor- 
tant in the physical theories of the Greeks, notably among the 
pre-Socratics in that of Empedocles. See Diels, Vorsokr. I, pp. 
112, 40 foll., 165, 15 foll., 168, 26 foll. 

Hirzel presents some interesting observations (p. 212 foll.) on 
the relation of animals to δίκη. Thus he speaks (p. 218 foll.) of 
the conception of an animal ‘ kingdom’ having its king, as a copy 
of human society, presented chiefly in the fables. He seems to 
overlook the other side of the shield, as when the Sophists 
appeal to the animals to point a moral and define φύσις as 
opposed to νόμος. One thinks at once of Plato, Gorg. 483 Ὁ foll. 
where Callicles cites the lion as his ideal (like the eagle, the lion 
is the symbol of royalty, cp. Hdt. V 92 and Stein ad loc.), and 
one wonders whether in this passage also Plato may not have 
had in mind Alcibiades, to whom Aristophanes (Ran. 1431 foll., 
cp. Plut. Alcib. 16) refers as the lion’s whelp. Such designations 
become familiar and naturally come to the mind. The strong 
man, corrupted by living in a corrupt state and needing to be 
softened and guided by philosophy, whom Plato portrays in 
Repub. 494 foll. in terms which point unmistakably to Alcibiades, 
has much in common with the leonine hero of Callicles. So to 


interpret the passage gives added point to the rejoinder made to 
Socrates, the admirer of Alcibiades, whom he was in fact trying to 
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charm into docility. Such a reference would seem to gain sup- 
port also from Thucyd. VI 16, 1 and 4. Hirzel collects these 
passages (p. 276, n. 2) but does not connect Gorg. 483 D foll. with 
Alcibiades, 

Another matter involving the partial equation of man with the 
lower animals is the transmigration of souls. To this Hirzel 
alludes (p. 218, n. 2), referring to Sext. Empir. [X 127 foll. There 
is here recognized a δικαιοσύνη, that is to say a basis of rights and 
duties, founded on κοινωνίας This community of interests is due 
tO συμπάθεια and the common πνεῦμα διῆκον (after the manner of the 
Stoics) δι᾽ ἡμῶν re καὶ ἐκείνων. But Sextus points out that this 
principle holds equally well for gods and stocks and stones as it 
does for animals. In Heraclitus (fr. 53) the cosmic πόλεμος, which 
is also δίκη, τοὺς μὲν θεοὺς ἔδειξε τοὺς δὲ ἀνθρώπους, and in the κύκλος 
γενέσεως described in fr. 62 we find ἀθάνατοι θνητοί, θνητοὶ ἀθάνατοι, 
ζῶντες τὸν ἐκείνων θάνατον τὸν δὲ ἐκείνων βίον τεθνεῶτες. Dieterich 
(Nekyia, p. 74, ἢ. 5) conjectures that this fragment discloses 
Orphic influence; in any case the connexion of the physical cycle 
through which the elements run (cp. Arist. Gen, et Corr. 331° 2, 
337° 5, ibid. B 11) in passing from one node (λόγος, Heraclitus fr. 
31 cp. Eusebius, Diels Dox. 469, 12 foll.) round to its ἀνάστασις 
(variously known as ἀνακύκλησις, ἀποκατάστασις, κύκλος παλιγγενεσίας, 
παλιγγενεσία τῶν ὅλων) and the religious κύκλος γενέσεως (cp. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to Greek Religion, p. 591, n. 2) is manifest in 
Heraclitus, whom Lucretius echoes in his familiar words (I 263), 


alid ex alio reficit natura nec ullam 
rem gigni patitur nisi morte adiuta aliena. 


Whether Alcmaeon, a physician of Pythagorean sympathies, was 
aware of the analogy does not clearly appear from Aristotle, 
Probl. 916° 24 foll. 

The connexion, however, is obvious in Emped. fr. 115, where 
transmigration is ᾿Ανάγκης χρῆμα as the physical cycle is the work 
of ἀνάγκη in Aristotle (Gen. et Corr. B. 11); cp. also Plato, 
Repub. 616 B foll. The κοινωνία mentioned by Sextus is ἰσότης ἐκ 
διαδοχῆς. Human generations καθάπερ λαμπάδια τὸν βίον παραδιδόντες 
ἄλλοις, like Shelley’s cloud, pass but do not die—dwé γὰρ τῶν 
ἀποθανόντων ai τροφαὶ καὶ αὐξήσεις καὶ σπέρματα (Hippocr. περὶ ἐνυπνίων 
II, p. 14). Apply this to the cosmic process and we obtain (as 
Lucretius clearly perceived: why not others at the dawn of 
philosophy ἢ), what Aristotle repeatedly declares to be the 
common assumption of the early physical philosophers, "21 igitur 


fieri de nilo posse fatendumst. It is interesting to observe how 


Plato reversed the historical order of development; for in the 
Phaedo he adduces the physical κύκλος γενέσεως, involving the 
principle of the conservation of substance, as an argument for the 
immortality of the soul. 

Mention was above made of the notion of ὕβρις, which is the 
essence of sin; for sin is transgression, and ὕβρις is ὑπερβασία (cp. 
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Nagelsbach, Hom. Theol. 315 foll.). Correlative to ὕβρις is μέτρον, 
of which Hirzel says less than one might reasonably expect. In 
Homer Μοῖρα plays a prominent part (Nagelsbach, 120 foll.). 
Noteworthy are such expressions as ὑπὲρ μοῖραν, mapa μοῖραν, ὑπὲρ 
μόρον, mapa μοῖραν. The Μοῖραι appear as the powers who assign 
unto each his μέρος or μέτρον. To overstep this bound is ὕβρις and 
invites punishment (κόλασις, curtailment, docking) at the hands 
of Δίκη or of her ἐπίκουροι the ’Epwies (Anaximander, Heraclitus). 
The state also makes allotments of land to the citizens (γαμόροι). 
The Spartan may not, without losing cast and character, alienate 
his ἀρχαία μοῖρα. To remove the ancient landmarks is a heinous 
crime; CDP. ἀκίνητα κινεῖν and Schol. on Plato, Theaet. 181 B, where 
ὅροι stand alongside βωμοί and τάφοι. As the Englishman’s home 
is his castle, so the ὅρος or ἕρκος, whether of a home or of a τέμενος, 
is a φρουρά (cp. the interesting passage in Syrian, Comm. in Arist. 
Met. B 4, 1000* 19, p. 43, 23 Kroll). In Lucret. 1, 75 foll. the 
alte terminus haerens is the bulwark of reason. The family has 
its Ζεὺς épxeios, the god of the pale that encircles and constitutes 
the family. This ἕρκος is sacred, and ἕρκος imepOopeiv, like finem et 
modum transire, is transcendere fines juris or dxo\acia—the 
ἀκόλαστος iS ὑβριστής. The city, as well as the home, has its 
charmed circle (cp. Usener, Vortrage und Aufsatze, 113 foll.). So 
Δίκη ὁρίζει, ὁ νόμος ὁρίζει, and Nature sets bounds to every creature. 
Man has his φυσικὰ μέτρα (Epictetus IV 6, 26) and intra Naturae 
fines vivere is man’s highest duty. The ἀρχαία μοῖρα, marked by 
its ὅροι, is the property that descends to the individual through 
his γένος, and the ὅρος or ἕρκος, as we have seen, secures the entity 
and character of the citizen. Hence Eurip. fr. 217 τὸ δοῦλον. . . 
γένος | πρὸς τὴν ἐλάσσω μοῖραν ὥρισεν θεός. In the folk-lore of the 
Greeks to know the measure of a man was to have power over 
him (cp. Fritz Pradel, Griechische und siiditalienische Gebete, 
Beschworungen, und Rezepte des Mittelalters, p. 131). Hdt. I 
47 the Pythia says οἶδα δ᾽ ἐγὼ ψάμμου τ᾽ ἀριθμὸν καὶ μέτρα θαλάσσης 
(cp. Isaiah 40, 12), asserting the omniscience, and therefore the 
omnipotence, of the god. To know the precise number of a 
thing, like knowing its measure, confers magical powers, as in 
Catullus 5. In Lucret. I 594 foll., II 1087 foll. the terminus serves 
to support the doctrine of fixed species, the correlate of the 
unchangeable atom; and V 88 foll. (=VI 64 foll.) to defend the 
foedera naturai against the encroachment of divine intervention 
and providential fate. Relative to this conception is that of 
logical definition—sépifecOar κατὰ γένος καὶ eldos. As the property 
(οὐσία) of the citizen consisted of his ἀρχαία poipa—which he might 
not alienate—or πατρῷος κλῆρος Plus his personal acquisitions 
(ἴδια, érixrnra)—which in Sparta it was a disgrace (αἰσχρόν) to sell—, 
so in logically defining the οὐσία of a thing one takes account first of 
the γενικά then of the εἰδητικά αῃη ἴδια. Money, as we say, isthe man ; 
so, according to Lucret. I 199 foll. the available supply of matertes 
fixes the fines of the stature of species and individuals. Ina way 
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a man’s οὐσία becomes his δύναμις and determines his function 
(ἔργον). Conversely one’s οὐσία may be defined with reference to 
his ἔργον, as in Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. But the ἔργον is also 
the measure of δύναμις: hence Aristotle can regard the ὅρος or 
οὐσία of a thing as expressed in the process leading from δύναμις to 
ἐνέργεια, from the state of the δυνάμει ὄν to ἐντελέχεια. Finally, the 
end is seen from the beginning, and the μέτρον becomes a τέλος or 
σκοπός; and, according to the teleology of Plato and Aristotle, it 
is the goal that defines the course of nature and of man, as 
everything is defined by its contemplated function (πάντα τῷ ἔργῳ 
ὥρισται). 

There is much that one might add to this sketch, but this will 
suffice to show the significance of the notion. The μέτρον of 
Protagoras must be explained by this conception. Since νόμος 
ὁρίζει and everything is νόμῳ rather than φύσει, man as the maker 
of νόμος becomes πάντων χρημάτων μέτρον, τῶν μὲν ὄντων ὡς ἔστιν, τῶν δὲ 
οὐκ ὄντων ὡς οὐκ ἔστιν. The constitutive force of ὅρος and μέτρον was 
noted above; as it appears operative here, so also in the primi- 
tive procedure observed in definition by the Pythagorean Eurytus, 
a (perhaps somewhat older) contemporary of Philolaus and 
Socrates. Aristotle says Met. 1092°8 οὐδὲν δὲ διώρισται οὐδὲ ὁποτέ- 
pws οἱ ἀριθμοὶ αἴτιοι τῶν οὐσιῶν καὶ τοῦ εἶναι, πότερον ὡς ὅροι, οἷον ai 
στιγμαὶ τῶν μεγεθῶν, καὶ ὡς Edpuros ἔταττε τίς ἀριθμὸς τίνος, οἷον ὁδὶ μὲν 
ἀνθρώπου, ὁδὶ δὲ ἵππου, ὥσπερ οἱ τοὺς ἀριθμοὺς ἄγοντες εἰς τὰ σχήματα 
τρίγωνον καὶ τετράγωνον, οὕτως ἀφομοιῶν ταῖς ψήφοις τὰς μορφὰς τῶν 
φυτῶν. Alexander ad loc. gives a graphic picture of a man thus 
outlined, and in an earlier passage (p. 38, 16 Hayduck) there is a 
hint that the same procedure originally obtained in other cases 
where the Pythagoreans thought to discover in numbers ὁμοιώ- 
para τοῖς οὖσι καὶ γιγνομένοις, aS Aristotle says (Met. 985° 27 foll.). 
From this conception, as I have pointed out elsewhere (Archiv 
fiir Gesch. der Philos. XIV, 394 foll.), it is but a short step to 
the definition of secondary properties of things in terms of the 
shapes and arrangement of atoms as practised by Leucippus 
and Democritus. Again, the Platonic Idea (εἶδος, μορφή), as the 
definitional essence of a thing, whose constitutive force is shown 
in many ways, naturally falls into place. 

Other conceptions touched upon but lightly if at all by Pro- 
fessor Hirzel might be instanced and developed if space allowed. 
The book under review is well printed. In the course of a rather 
careful reading only a few typographical errors were noted: 
Ρ. 78, n. 2 delete period after αὐτοῦ ; Ὁ. 325, n. 4 read θέσμιος for 
θέρμιος ; Ὁ. 323, ἢ. 2 read 413 C for 412 Ο; p. 327, ἢ. 3 Zusam- 
mengehorigkeit. A difficulty not easily avoided in so large a 
book is the want of forward references. Where so much matter 
is thrown into notes as is done in this case and the same subjects 
are discussed from slightly varying points of view in different 
connexions, such references become highly important. No doubt 
the author hoped to supply this want by means of the Index, 
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which is however hardly complete enough fully to serve the 
purpose. 

It would be ungracious to close this review without a final 
word of appreciation and commendation for a book so helpful 
and suggestive. If others profit by it as the writer cheerfully 
acknowledges that he has done, the author must feel amply 
repaid for his labor, though a labor of love is its own reward. 


W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Album Terentianum picturas continens ex imagine phototypa 
Lugdunensi Terentii codd. Ambrosiani H 75 et Parisini 
7899 sumptas et lithographice expressas. Praefatus et 
picturas Latine interpretatus est JACOBUS VAN WAGE- 
NINGEN. 

Scaenica Romana, Scripsit JACoBUS VAN WAGENINGEN; Gro- 
ningae, in Aedibus Heredum P. Noordhoff, Anno MCMVII. 


The series of Codices Graeci et Latini photographice depicti, 
issued at Leyden under the direction of S. G. de Vries, reaches 
in Vol. VIII (1903) the noteworthy addition of the Codex Am- 
brosianus (F) of Terence, by means of which there becomes 
available for the first time in extended form a reliable reproduc- 
tion of thescenic pictures characteristic of the group of manuscripts 
represented by CPOF. The recognized value of these as a source 
of information for the customs of the Roman stage has long 
warranted a better apparatus than that afforded by the crude and 
ancient wood-cuts, drawn from C, of de Berger, Fortiguerra and 
Cocquelines, and a more comprehensive one than that produced 
by recent American interest in the single play of the Phormio 
(Harvard edition, Cambridge, 1894; Weston, Harv. Stud. in 
Class. Phil. XIV). To the Leyden publication, therefore, with 
its exhaustive and authoritative preface by E. Bethe, attaches a 
unique value which is shared, and in a measure extended, by the 
newer Album Terentianum professedly dependent upon it. This, 
in a convenient volume of one hundred and forty-eight lithographs, 
presents all of the pictures of the Ambrosianus, supplemented by 
those of the Parisinus where the other is deficient (Andria, Eunu- 
chus ἴον. 416, Phormio from v. 832 to v. 1015), but is recommended 
more by its appeal to general usefulness than by the author’s 
briefly appended expositions of the pictures. Correct interpreta- 
tion of these and supplementary conclusions concerning the 
significance of portrayed gestures, must depend not only upon 
an intelligent use of the text, but also clearly upon a proper 
identification of the figures involved, since these are often errone- 
ously designated by the copyist. The effort, therefore, is hazardous 
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without more critical method than in the present case is evident. 
In the author’s ignorance of the showing in other manuscripts of 
the group, the impression of dilettantism might have been 
averted by at least a knowledge of the serviceable and scholarly 
work of Dr. Watson (The Relation of the Scene-Headings to the 
Miniatures in Manuscripts of Terence, Harv. Stud. 14, pp. 55-172), 
who has discussed most of the problems. 

To cite, at Heaut. 2, 3 (v. 242) the blunder of the copyist of F, 
in which the names of the two young men are reversed, is respon- 
sible for the confession, Quid in medio gestus Clitiphonis sibi vult 
non perspicuum. However, in the first of the scene, to which the 
picture refers, since Dromo is still upon the stage (cf. v. 9), the 
melancholy youth is Clinia (cf. vv. 246, 247, 250), not Clitipho, 
and is properly drawn in attitude of distress. The vigor of action 
portrayed in the figure of the other, erroneously designated Clinia 
in F, points to the impatience of Clitipho revealed at v. 251. 
This correct order is shown further by COP (cf. Watson, p. 80). 
Again the strange misconception of the picture before Hec. 3, 4 
(v. 415), apparently a heritage from Umpfenbach, is scarcely longer 
tolerable. Pamphilus and three slaves appear upon the stage, 
one of whom, a mute character, is whimsically designated in F, 
“Orlando”. The order of Pamphilus v. 359, Zu pueris curre 
Parmeno obviam, the comment on his arrival, v. 410, Adest Par- 
meno cum pueris, and Parmeno’s injunction to those he has 
brought, v. 429, Je intro, all sufficiently explain the presence of 
the ¢hree s\ave figures in the picture which represents the situation 
at v. 16 ff. The slave whom Pamphilus engages is clearly Par- 
meno (cf. the text). Save in the erroneous identification of this 
character, the picture is therefore correct and leaves the author’s 
apology, Pictor duas imagines etusdem scaenae ad unam iun- 
xisse videlur, without point (cf. Watson, p. 66 f.). Exposition of 
the picture before Eun. 3, 2 (ν. 455) ian itself into elabora- 
tion of the groundless criticism, /z hac imagine pictor vehementer 
errat, where again not the pictor but only the /zévarius of P is at 
fault in exchanging the names of Parmeno and Chaerea. Knowl- 
edge of C, or of Watson (p. 84), or of even the text (v. 471), 
would have saved the wonder that, Parmeno non servili vestitu, 
sed ornatu Eunuchi indutus est. There is no attempt to depict 
the verus eunuchus (one hand shows Lunuc’ Cherea above the 
figure which is really Parmeno), and that Pythias appears on the 
extreme right should create no surprise, since she might naturally 
attend her mistress throughout the scene, though her presence is 
not recognized before the injunction of v. 500. There is no 
reason to suppose that she here zm scaenam prodit. The picture 
is therefore explicable and correct save for the blunder, in P, of 
exchanging the names of the slave and the eunuch (Chaerea) who 
stand side by side. Other similar matters are involved at Heaut. 
5, 5 (v. 1045); Eun. 4, 7 (v. 771); Phor. 2, 3 (v. 348). Without 
the help of P, the so-called Demea of F should have been recog- 
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nized from the costume as really Geta, since he wears the κοσύμβη 
ofthe seryvus. Theinterpretation, Astat a dextra Parmeno puellae 
pulchritudine ... stupefactus, Eun. 2, 2 (v. 232), stresses too 
much the susceptibility of Parmeno and wars against the text: he 
is first imagined downcast (¢rist7s, v. 267), then actually is 
mocking (vv. 269, 274), then impudent (v. 272). Equally undis- 
cerning is the criticism at Eun. 4, 4 (v. 668), Prave tamen post 
fores Chaerea, falsus Eunuchus, depictus est. The superscription 
is correctly Aunuc and it is not surprising that Dorus is portrayed 
in the guise of the youth. Chaerea at v. 906 still appears in the 
eunuch’s clothes; in what meanwhile was the eunuch clad? A 
lapse of another sort is involved at Eun. 3, 5 (v. 549), where be- 
neath the picture the exposition is, Gaudio exsultans... Chaerea 
dextram supra caput tollit: on the other hand in the accompany- 
ing Scaenica Romana (p. 60) the gesture is correctly associated 
with the action of the hortator (cf. v. 562 and Quint. 11, 3, 103). 
It remains, therefore, that the real value of the Album rests 
upon the accessibility of the reproductions which is supplied, 
rather than upon the interpretations which are named as its 
raison d'étre, and in view of the expected publication of the 
pictures of C, promised by Father Ehrle of the Vatican Library, it 
is perhaps to be regretted that the author’s zeal was not transferred 
to the execution of a similar task for P. In point of form, the 
present work would prove more usable, had the scene numbering 
been given instead of merely the verses with which the picture is 
supposed to be associated. 

The supplementary treatise, Scaenica Romana (67 pp., Ch. I, 
De theatro Romano; Ch. II, De histrionibus), supplies pro- 
fessedly a convenient compilation of much that has been said 
before, yet under the captions, De personis sive larvis and De 
histrionum gestibus, attains to independent value. Ribbeck’s 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting testimony of ancient sources 
concerning the innovation of masks (Rom. Trag., p. 661), juggles 
with the chronology of Minucius Prothymus (Donat., de Com. 
VI, 3, Wessner), undervalues the letter of Donatus’ report, and 
leaves in the end the whimsical practice of the squint-eyed 
Roscius (Diomed., K. I., p. 489; Cic., de Nat. Deor. 1, 79) the 
potent cause for the introduction and dominance of a custom 
conspicuously foreign to the Roman stage. The theory of the 
present author strains less one’s power of credence and the 
testimony. From the diversity of names assigned to the principal 
actors of the Eun. and the Ad. in the didascaliae (Ambivius 
Turpio and Hatilius Praenestinus), and the praefationes of 
Donatus (Ambivius and Minucius), it is argued, with Dziatzko 
(Rh. M. 20, p. 591 ff; 21, p. 68 ff.), that repeated performances 
were differently reported. The effort is, therefore, to discover the 
relative periods of the actors named. If Ambivius, a semex in 
160 B. C. (Heaut., Prol. 10), lived as late as 150, and was succeeded 
respectively by Hatilius and Minucius (Leo, Rh. M. 38, p. 342), 
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the former’s period of presumable activity would fall 150-130 B. c., 
the latter's, 130-110 B. C. Since sees of 91 B. C. remembered an 
unmasked stage (Cic., de Or. 3, 221), while men of middle age 
(e. g., Catulus and Crassus) did not, the introduction of masks 
some forty years before 91 B. C. would coincide with the floruzt 
of Minucius, to whom Donatus (de Com. VI, 3) assigns the inno- 
vation. Aclue to the force at work is given by Tacitus (Ann. 
XIV, 21), who associates with the conquest of Achaia and Asia a 
new order of things in public spectacles. The increasing number 
of actors with Greek names from this time (Aesopus, Eros, 
Panurgus, Antipho, Diphilus, Spinther, etc.)—Minucius himself 
bears the Greek cognomen Prothymus—points to the dominance 
of the foreign influence. Diomedes’ claim for Roscius as the 
innovator of the mask may mark the notoriety of his defection 
from an opposition-set of native actors. Under De histrionum 
gestibus, there is attempted, first, a comparison of Donatus’ assign- 
ments of gesture with the scenes of the manuscript and, second, 
an independent estimate, by the use of Quintilian, of certain 
gestures there portrayed. The first effort ceases after the expo- 
sition of seven categories. It might have included also, under 
the category of the gestus stomachantis, Ad. 1, 2, 5 (v. 134); 
5, 3, 9 (ν. 795); And. 1, 5, 2(v. 237), and the additional categories 
of the gestus mirantis, Eun. 3, 1, 13 (v. 403); Hec. 4, 1, 7 (v. 522); 
gestus comminantis, And. 4, 4, 14 (v. 753), cf. Eun. 4, 7, 27 
(ν. 797); 5, 4, 26 (v. 948); gestus exeuntis, Eun. 3, 5, 1 (ν. 549); 
gestus gquaerentis nec invenientis (i. e., of perplexity), And. 1, 1, 61 
(v. 84), cf. Ad. 4, 2, 46(v. 585); gestus trrisionis, Ad. 4, 1, 20 
(v. 536); gestus amatoris, Eun. 1, 2, 108 (v. 188) ; e¢ a/.—without 
attaining the exhaustiveness implied in haec sunt indicia de gestu 
histrionis, quae in Donati commentario inveniuntur. The later 
interesting attempt to expound the gestures and attitudes of the 
miniatures by the use of Quintilian extends the similar work of 
Weston upon the Phormio (Harv. Stud. 14, pp. 49-53), but again 
the result is often unconvincing by reason of hasty generalization 
and defective method. I cite only the so-called narrantis gestus 
(p. 56). The gesture is described by Quint. (11, 3, 101) as 
approbantibus et narrantibus et distinguentibus decorus: Andrea 
de Jorio shows it perpetuated as a Neapolitan sign of inquiry 
(La mimica degli antichi investigata nel gestire napolitano, p. 86). 
An effort to generalize as to its value in the miniatures should 
primarily involve consideration of all the occurrences. To the 
five cited by the author should be added: Ad. 3, 4 (v. 447); 5, 6 
(v. 889); Eun. 3, 2 (v. 455); 5, 8 (v. 1031); Hec. 4, 2 (v. 577); 
3 (v. 607); Phor. 2, 3 (v. 348). In three of these, as revealed 
by the text, the gesture is clearly interrogatory: at Eun. 4, 5 
(v. 727),in the case of Pythias (cf. vv. 733, 735, 736); at 5, 8 
(v. 1031), Parmeno (cf. v. 1034); at Heaut. 3, 3 (v. 562), 
Chremes (cf. vv. 595, 596, 597, 598, 602, 605, 606, 607, 611, 612, 
613). By like analysis it marks Laches approbans at Hec. 4,2 
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(v. 577); and so, Demea (correctly in P) at Ad. 5, 6 (v. 889). In 
the description of the picture at Eun. 4, 7 (v. 771) no note is 
made of the striking difference of Thais’ attitude in P and F, nor 
in the exposition is it clear which is described. The position of 
the woman and Chremes behind the door, shown only in F, is 
referred to; but the description of Thais is continued confusingly 
from P (p. 58). An evidently second-hand knowledge of the 
colors employed in the pictures of F and their adjustment leads 
to the inaccuracy of naming them ruber (a conclusion doubtless 
from Bethe’s color rubescens) et caeruleus (p. 45, n. 7) and the 
misleading mention of Antipho’s /unica rubra (Ρ. 45). Since the 
figures of F are drawn in brownish ink and shaded characteris- 
tically in blue, the colors of the manuscript have no more scenic 
significance than the regularly appearing blue of the hair or the 
bridal yellow of Hymen’s soccus in Catullus (61,10). From such 
matters it appears that the work, justifiable in its interesting 
intent, lacks in execution the authority of dependable investigation. 


Joun ὟΝ. Basore. 
PRINCETON. 


REPORTS. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM FUR PHILOLOGIE, Vol. LXII. 


Pp. 1-8. Zu den Scriptores historiae Augustae. F. Riihl. In 
Lampridius, Commodus, 14. 1, read “cum truges et oleum non 
deessent”. In Spartianus, Severus, 5. 3, for “quod” read “quot”. 
In Lampridius, Heliogabalus, 4. 4, read “Symiamira auctore”; 
in 10. 1, read “ qui iam Caesar erat appellatus a senatu eo tempore, 
quo Macrinus interemptus est, consobrinus huius Antonini”. In 
Capitolinus, Maximini duo, 15. 5, perhaps we might write 
“‘ proditis his, qui missi fuerant, ad Maximinum cito eos per milites 
detulerunt”; in Gordiani tres, 27. 10, “parenti principum, prae- 
fecto totius orbis, tutori rei publicae”; in Maximus et Balbinus, 
15. 5, ‘‘chronicorum scriptor’’, instead of “Graecorum scriptor”. 
In Trebellius Pollio, Valeriani duo, 1.1, for “ vel solus” read ‘‘filio 
solis” or “‘fratri solis”; in Tyranni triginta, 32. 1, in place of 
“‘relictus” write “ relegatus”. In Vopiscus, Quadriga tyrannorum, 
12. 6, for ‘minima quaeque”’ read “ minima quoque”’. 

Pp. 9-32. Hiatusscheu bei Dionys von Halikarnass und Text- 
kritik. H.Kallenberg. This article deals with the Antiquitates 
Romanae. Some of the passages discussed are I 87. 2; XX 3; 
XX 16.2; VII 42.4; [X 10.5; VIII 26.2; I1 3.1; I1 70. 2; 
X 35. 4; 186. 2; II] 22.1; IV 57.4; IX 8. 3; XI 15. 3. 

Pp. 33-45. De Lucreti prooemiis. P.E.Sonnenburg. Astudy 
of the relation of the various prooemia to one another. The first 
is closely related to the second, the third to the fourth, the fifth 
to the sixth. R. Heinze is wrong in saying that Lucretius him- 
self did not write the fourth. 


Pp. 46-53. Handschriftliches zu rémischen Dichtern. P. 
Thielscher. Collation of a fifteenth century MS of Manilius 
(Marcianus 3949). 


Pp. 54-60. Zu einigen Fragmenten Heraklits. W. Zilles. 
Discussion of Hippias Maior, 289 B. Fr. 83 should be struck out 
of the collection. In fr. 82 the reading ἄλλῳ γένει should be 
restored. 

Pp. 61-72. Anyte und Simonides. M. Boas. Onan echo of 
Simonides, VII 512, in Anyte, VI 153. 

Pp. 73-85. Zum plautinischen Hiat. P. Friedlander. Hiatus 


is permitted at certain positions in the verse, because of the 
example and influence of the old Saturnian measure. 
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Pp. 86-101. Randbemerkungen (vgl. Bd. LX S. 552). W. 
Kroll. XII. Onthe meaning of γένος ἁδρόν and γένος ἰσχνόν. XIII. 
On the arrangement of the treatise περὶ συνθέσεως ὀνομάτων. 


Pp. 102-107. Philemon und die Aulularia. F. Blass. In re- 
ply to F. Leo (Hermes, XLI 629 ff.), the writer discusses his own 
suggestion that a certain fragment (Hibeh Papyri, I 24 ff.) belongs 
to a play of Philemon, and that this play was the original of 
Plautus’ Aulularia. 


Pp. 108-15. Bruchstiicke einer Sallusthandschrift in dem 
norwegischen Reichsarchiv. C. Marstrander. Collation of five 
fragments of a 13th century MS of the Bellum Iugurthinum 
(probably from Drontheim). 


Pp. 116-22. War der Schwiegersohn des Poseidonios ein 
Schiller Aristarchs? A. Gercke. 


Pp. 123-32. Lectiones Epicureae. W. Cronert. 


Pp. 133-50. Die rémische Messing-Industrie in Nieder-Ger- 
manien, ihre Fabrikate und ihr Ausfuhrgebiet. H. Willers. 


Miscellen.—Pp. 151-53. B.Schmidt. Zu Thukydides. InII 52. 
4, for πολλοὶ ἐς ἀναισχύντους θήκας ἐτράποντο read πολλοὶ ἐς ἀναισχυντίας 
δῆθεν ἐτράποντο (‘ac multiad impudentiam videlicet se converterunt’). 
In II 54. 2, strike out the words τοῦδε ὕστερος. In III 39. 6, per- 
haps we should read: πάντες yap ἡμῖν ye ὁμοίως ἐπέθεντο᾽ οἷς δ᾽ ἐξῆν 
ὡς ἡμᾶς τραπομένοις νῦν πάλιν ἐν τῇ πόλει εἶναι, τὸν μετὰ τῶν ὀλίγων κίνδυνον 
ἡγησάμενοι βεβαιότερον ξυναπέστησαν.---. 154. C. Haeberlin. Frag- 
mente eines unbekannten Philosophen (see Revue de Philologie, 
XXX 161-172). Perhaps the author was Apollonius Syrus, of 
the time of Hadrian.—Pp. 154-6. F. Buecheler. Gewodhnliche 
und ungewohnliche Schreibung von κύριος. The words PIE 
QVIRI (in C.L.L. XIII 10018, 143) mean πίε κύρι.---Ρ. 156-7. 
M.Ihm. Ein Fragment des Varro.—Pp.157-9. G.Gundermann. 
Lateinische Inschrift aus Afrika. In an inscription from Ouled 
Agha, ‘bide diote bide possas plurima bide’, ‘ bide’=‘ vide’, 
‘diote’ (acc. pl. of τὸ δίωτος) =‘diotas’, ‘possas’ = ‘posias’ 
(pausias).—Pp. 159-60. A.M. Harmon. Ignisaromphaea. This 
is a proposed substitute for the ‘ignis arumphea’ of the Sermo de 
confusione diaboli. Compare the φλογίνη ῥομφαία of Gen. III 24. 

Pp. 161-9. Aufidius und Plinius. F.Miinzer. The line be- 
tween the two histories should be sought somewhere between 
Jan. 1, 49 and Jan. 1, 52. 

Pp. 170-202. Die Replik des Isokrates gegen Alkidamas. A. 
Gercke. Not Isocrates, but only Alcidamas and Plato, opposed 
the old τέχνη pnropixn. 

Pp. 203-28. Der Terenzkommentar des Eugraphius. P. 
Wessner. Eugraphius knew, and used, the commentary of 
Donatus. He probably lived toward the close of the 5th century. 


16 
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Pp. 229-46. Zwei politische Gedichte des Horaz. K. Hiemer. 
An attempt to connect Ode I 12 with the formal opening of the 
Forum Augustum (perhaps in the year 24-23); Ode I 2 with the 
dedication of the Regia built by Domitius Calvinus (in 28). 


Pp. 247-64. Aus Rhetoren-Handschriften. H. Rabe. I. Nach- 
richten tiber das Leben des Hermogenes. II. Aphthonios der 
Schiiler des Libanios. 


Pp. 265-72. Varia. F. Blass. In Euripides, Bacch. 427, read 
σοφὰν δ᾽ ἄπεχε, and translate, “fort mit dem klugen Geiste und mit 
dem Sinne der von iiberweisen Mannern kommt”. In Hesiod, 
Erga, 18, for ναίων read ναίειν. In 121, we may accept Plato’s 
reading, xara μοῖρ ᾿ ἐκάλυψε, Cratyl. 397 E. [πῃ 1094, for σκολιοῖς ἐνέπων 
read σκολιῶς ἐνέπων (cp. line 262). In Theocr. XXIV 49, the words 
of Amphitryon end with δμῶες ἐμοί, the rest of the line is a parenthesis 
of the narrator. Change ἀνακόψατ᾽ to ἀνέκοψεν (cp. Homer, ¢ 47) 
Or to dvexdyar(o), “er schob sich die Riegel zuriick”. In The- 
ognis, 463, read eipapéws ὅ, τι χρῆμα θεοὶ δόσαν οὔτε τι δειλὸν (Cp. 
Bacchyl. I 174 ff.: τὸ δὲ πάντων εὐμαρεῖν οὐδὲν γλυκὺ θνατοῖσιν᾽ ἀλλ᾽ 
αἰεὶ τὰ φεύγοντα δίζηνται κιχεῖν). Lines 493-6 are probably the close 
of the poem to Simonides; the preceding verses 479-92, an 
interpolation from the elegies of Euvenus of Paros. Textual 
notes on Reitzenstein’s new Photius. 


Pp. 273-94. Eustathianum. E. Martini. On the need of a 
new edition of Eustathius. The Parekbolai on the Iliad should 
follow Codex L. 


Pp. 295-308. Untersuchungen zur athenischen Verfassungs- 
geschichte. W.Judeich. I. Der Staatsstreich der Vierhundert. 
An attempt to reconcile the accounts of Thucydides, VIII 67-70, 
and Aristotle, Athen, Pol., 29-32. 


Miscellen.—Pp. 309-11. Εἰ ΚΗ]. Varia. Noteson Polybius, XII 

3; Diodorus, XVII 109, 1 (for τῶν πολιτῶν, read τῶν ὁπλιτῶν) ; Seneca, 
De Clementia, I 8, 2 (keep the reading, “in tua pace”); in the 
first panegyric of Mamertinus on Maximianus ὦ p. 89, 14 ff. 
Baehrens), read ‘“‘sed Herculem hospitem Capitolium addidisse” 
with Tacitus, Hist. I 3 fin., compare Pliny, Panegyr. 35, “janet 
quidem animo divus Titus securitati nostrae ultionique prospex- 
erat ideoque numinibus aequatus est”.—Pp. 311-12. ὟΝ. Croénert. 
Cercidae fragmentum.—Pp. 312-13. J. Burnet. Plato Epist. 
II 313 A.—Pp. 313-15. C.Hense. Ein Fragment des Atheno- 
dorus von Tarsus.—Pp. 316-18. R.Sabbadini. Die Ciris in den 
vergilischen Biographieen. The Ciris seems to have disappeared 
almost completely during the middle ages. It was still unknown 
in 1425.—Pp. 318-21. F. Solmsen. Sprachliches aus neuen 
Funden. I. ἀνδραφόνος (a form quoted by Photius from Solon). 
II. go und ἔξο Ξξἔνεστι and ἔξεστι). —Pp. 221--3. H. Ehrlich. 
Noch einmal ὕμνος (from *i¢pvos=‘Gewebe’).—Pp. 323-5. M. 
Ihm. CABIDARIVS (in Corp. gl. lat. II 334, 22), perhaps a 
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corruption from ‘lapidarius’.—Pp. 325-6. M. Pokrowskij. Veno- 
‘Verkauf’ (a late formation, on the analogy of such expressions 
as ‘esui divisui indutui esse habere, circumiectui habere’, etc.— 
Pp.326-7. E.Bethe. Ithaka und Leukas. Argument from Strabo, 
X 452, 9, that from the sixth century B. Cc. the Acarnanians knew 
the island of Leucas as ‘ Leucas’, not as ‘Ithaca’.—Pp. 327-8. F. 
Buecheler. Nachtragliches. Examples of ‘deferre alicui’ from 
Ambrosius (see Vol. LXI, p. 308). In Kaibel, Epigr. 625, for 
Koipavos read κοίρανος, i. 6. the Emperor (see Vol. LXI, p. 627). 
St. Benedict seems to have written ‘quirie eleison” (see Vol LXII, 
p. 155)-—Pp. 328. Ch. Hiilsen. Berichtigung zu 5. 157. The 
right explanation of the inscription from Ouled |’Agha is given in 
Eph. Epigr., V, p. 521: ‘‘hoc vide, vide, et vide ut p[os]sis plura 
videre”, ‘‘Diote” probably means “‘idiote”. 


Pp. 329-38. Vordorisches in Lakonien. F. Solmsen. The 
words Διὸς Καβάτα, in a new inscription, are the first epigraphical 
proof that in Laconia the shorter form of the preposition κατά was 
used even before other than dental consonants. The new epithet 
should be added to the list which Usener discussed in one of his 
latest essays (Rh. Mus. LX, p. 11f.; A. J. P. XXVI 353). 
Καππώτας is shortened from Καππωτατάς, as κυβιστη»" from Ἐκυβιστητής 
ΟΥ̓ ἐπαίτης from ἐπαιτητής. 


Pp. 339-65. Der Terenzkommentar des Eugraphius (con- 
tinued from p. 228). P. Wessner. This commentary seems to 
have survived in only a single manuscript, which was brought by 
Irish monks to northern France. The text on which it was based 
was a manuscript related to the Bembinus, but already strongly 
influenced by ὃ. 


Pp. 366-79. Zu Martial. G. Friedrich. In IX 47, 5, write 
‘sed quod et hircosis miserum est et turpe pilosis’; explanation 
of I 68; in XI 49, 3, write ‘Silius artatae succurrere censuit 
umbrae’; in Spect. IV 3, write ‘traducta est laetis nec cepit 
harena nocentes’; in VII 47, 6. write ‘tristities; lacrimis iamque 
peractus eras’; ‘Monobiblos Properti’, XIV 189, means the first 
book of Propertius; in XII 52, 9, keep the reading ‘ridet et 
Iliacos audit’ (as Lindsay has done); in XI go, 3, keep the 
reading ‘Maeonio res carmine maior’; in X 51, 5, for ‘Ravennae’ 
read ‘reverso’; in VIII 30, 6, read ‘Tuscis pascitur illa sacris’; 
In Spect. XXIII 9, ‘ille tulit geminos facili cervice iuvencos’, we 
may think of the matador in a Spanish bull-fight: ‘aliquem ferre’ 
=‘impetum alicuius ferre’, and with ‘facili cervice’ compare 
‘facili cardine’, Juv. IV 63; in III 20, 10, ‘templi’ is probably the 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine. 


Pp. 380-9. Neue Lesungendes Didymospapyrus. W. Cronert. 
Pp. 390-420. DasSignum. E. Diehl]. An etymological study 
of the various proper names known as ‘signa’ suggests the exist- 


1On κυβιστής (ἢ) see Herwerden Suppl. 5. v. 
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ence of various associations or clubs. By their formation they 
belong to the Latin language, but they owe their origin to a 
Greek institution. 


Pp. 421-37. Die Makrobier des Lukianos. F. Riihl. On the 
reliability of its literary history. 


Pp. 438-75. Die dorische Knabenliebe, ihre Ethik und ihre 
Idee. E. Bethe. This practice (as a publicly recognized and 
respectable institution) was introduced into Greece by the Dorians. 
The underlying idea may have been (1) ‘dass durch k6érperliche 
Beriihrung die Seele des Mannes dem Knaben in mysteridser 
Weise mitgetheilt wird’, (2) ‘dass die Seele auch im mannlichen 
Samen, wie in Hauch und Blut gesehen und geglaubt worden ist’. 


Miscellen.—Pp. 476-8. F. Buecheler. Coniectanea. I. De- 
fence of the word ‘vitores’. II. κίβερροι in Hesychius should be 
κίκερροι (‘cicer’). III. In Cledonius (Keil, V 9) read ‘fructus sibi 
lector colligat maturatos. Tu sume tuis praeceptis aggressa, cir- 
cumspice—’. IV. In Sueton. de gram. 3, read ‘Apuleium ... 
conductum ut osce doceret’.—Pp. 478-9. J. M. Stahl. Zu 
Thukydides. Defence of θήκη =sepultura, II 52, 4; explanation 
of IIl 39, 6: πάντες yap (οἱ τοῦ δήμου) ἡμῖν ye ὁμοίως (τοῖς ὀλίγοις) 
ἐπέθεντο (with ἐν τῇ πόλει εἶναι cp. ΓΝ 106, 1, τῆς πόλεως οὐ στερισκόμενοι, 
and Aristotle, Athen. Pol. XXVI 4, μετέχειν τῆς πόλεως).--- Ρ. 
479-82. W. Croénert. Animadversiones in Photii fragmentum 
Berolinense.—P. 482. G.Mercati. Eustathianum. The Lauren- 
tian MS was sent to Rome by order of Clement VII.—Pp. 482-5. 
G. Némethy. Zur Ciris-Frage. The Ciris is a deliberate forgery. 
Lines 18-20 allude to Culex 1-3 and 35-6. The poem is later 
than the Pseudotibulliana.—Pp. 485-6. P. Theilscher. Zu den 
Maniliushandschriften.—Pp. 486-7. A. Zimmermann. Zur 
Entstehung des Gentilnamens des Dichters Plautus. ‘Maccius’ 
is probably of Oscan origin.—P. 488. Th. Birt. κεφαλίς als Buch- 
terminus (=‘Rolle’).—P. 488. L. Friedlander. Petronianum. 
A performance of the Cena Trinialchionis at the Prussian court 
in 1751. 

Pp. 489-535. Neue und alte Daten zur Geschichte Diocletians 
und Constantins. O.Seeck. A long defence of the author’s own 
statement that Constantine became sole Emperor in 324. Momm- 
sen’s date, 323, rests upon a false statement in Lactantius, De 
Mortibus Persecutorum. Lactantius says that Maxentius died on 
the sixth day before the Kalends of November, after reigning five 
years. What he should have said was, on the fifth day after six 
years. 


Pp. 536-49. Zu Thukydides. E. Petersen. Criticism of (a) 
Dorpfeld’s interpretation of II 15, (Ὁ) Fr. Hauser’s interpretation 
of 16. 

Pp. 550-58. Neue italische Dialektinschriften. F.Weege and 
F. Biicheler. 
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Pp. 559-90. Aus Rhetoren-Handschriften. H. Rabe. III. Die 
Quellen des Doxapatres in den Homilien zu Aphthonios. IV. 
Athanasios, ein Erklarer des Hermogenes. 


Pp. 591-600. Hellenistische Beitrage. Fr. Reuss. I. Bactra 
und Zarispa. II. Seleukos und Ptolemaios Keraunos. 


Pp. 601-14. Maximianus und Boethius. F. Wilhelm. The 
influence of the Consolatio on the Elegies is very slight. 


Pp. 615-18. Ueber irreale Wunschsatze bei Homer. J. M. 
Stahl. There are none. In Il. VIII 366, Od. ΙΝ 732, Od. XXIV 


284, γάρ means “ namlich”. 


Miscellen.—Pp. 619-20. F. Marx. Der blinde Sanger von 
Chios und die delischen Madchen. In line 171 of the first 
Homeric Hymn, read ὑποκρίνασθε aud’ ἡμέων, “580 gebt alle Bescheid 
iiber mich wie folgt”. For the meaning of ἀμφί, compare Od. 
VIII 267, Pind. Ol. I 55.—Pp. 620-5. W.Crédnert. Eine Teles- 
stelle und Anderes. The ‘“anderes” refers to a passage of 
Philodemus.—Pp. 625-31. A. Brinkmann. Rhetorica (notes on 
Longinus, Phoibammon and Eustathius, archbishop of Antioch). 
—Pp. 631-4. J. W. Beck. Eine verkannte Ode des Horaz 
‘Donarem pateras’. Horace has not mingled the glories of the 
two Scipios. He means only Scipio the younger.—Pp. 634-6. 
K. Brugmann. Βάναυσος, pavaverat, βανόν. Bavavoos, OF an older 
form *pdvavoos may be connected with paves μᾶνός = * parFds. 
—Pp. 636-8. F. Solmsen. Weiteres zum Suffix -ἄάσιον (in 
the dialect of N. W. Greece; see Vol. LIX 503 f.).—Pp. 638-9. 
M. Siebourg. Ungewdhnliche Schreibung von γυνή und vivo. In 
OVINE IVIVAS (CIL. XIII 10026, 6) QVINE is the Latin transliter- 
ation of κύναι ΞξΞ γύνα. With lVIVAS compare EVIVAS (CIL. XIII 
10018, 82) and the Italian “evviva”.—P.640. F.Biicheler. Vxor 
benemorientissima. This adjective, in an inscription recently 
published from Dalmatia, is the superlative of benemoria, as bene- 
ficentissima of benefica, pientissima of pia. Benemoria (= boni 
moris, καλότροπος) is doubtless the epithet which was applied to 
Melissa, Petron. LXI. 


WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


RomaniA, Vol. XXXV (1906). 


Janvier. 

A. Thomas. Provengal -enc; Italien -ingo, -engo. 21 pages. 
This article discusses numerous etymologies, especially those of 
proper names. ; 

Paul Meyer. Fragments de Manuscrits francais. 45 pages. 
I. Fragment d’une Chanson de geste relative ἃ la Guerre d’Es- 
pagne. IJ. Fragments de la Vie des Péres: 1. Bibliothéque de 
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l’Institut de France; 2. Fragment de Macon; 3. Fragments de 
Cambridge; 4. Bibl. Nat. latin 10769. III. Fragment d’une 
Rédaction de la Parabole du Demi-Ami faite en Angleterre. 
IV. Fragment de Renart. V. Fragment d’un Ms. du Roman de 
Jules César par Jacot de Forest. VI. Fragment d’un Poéme sur 
la Théologie morale composé en Angleterre. 


J. A. Herbert. An early MS. of Gui de Warwick. 14 pages. 
The manuscript in question formerly belonged to Sir Henry 
Hope Edwardes, and dates from about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. A facsimile of a page of this manuscript is 
annexed, and also one of a Cambridge fragment. 


A. Thomas. Jamette de Nesson et Merlin de Cordebeuf. 13 
pages. Biographical details are given concerning this little- 
known Old French authoress of the fifteenth century, as well as 
concerning her husband and various other relatives. 


Mélanges. G. Huet, Encore Floire et Blanchefleur. Ferdi- 
nand Lot, Guenelon, Ganelon. Ch. Drouhet, Franc. Epaule. 
A. Thomas, “ Giraut de Borneil” ou ‘“‘Guiraut de Bornelh’”’? A. 
Thomas, Prov. anc. Albuesca; Prov. mod. Aubieco. A. Thomas, 
Un Sens rare du mot Voiture. F. Novati, Ital. Jana, Janara. 


Comptes rendus. Bausteine zur romanischen Philologie: 
Festgabe fiir Adolfo Mussafia (A. Thomas). John M. Burnam, 
Glossemata de Prudentio (A. Thomas). L. Barrau Dihigo et R. 
Poupardin, Cartulaire de Saint-Vincent-de-Lucq (A. Thomas). 
Dr. G. Steffens, Die Lieder des Troveors Perrin von Angicourt 
(A. Jeanroy). Ernest Langlois, Table des Noms propres de 
toute Nature compris dans les Chansons de Geste imprimées (P. 
Meyer). Paul Le Cacheux, Le Livre des Comptes de Thomas 
du Marest (P. Meyer). David Hobart Carnahan, The Prologue 
in the Old French and Provencal Mystery (Henri Chatelain). 
Hermann Urtel, Der Huge Scheppel der Grafin Elisabeth von 
Nassau-Saarbriicken (Ferdinand Lot). 


Périodiques. Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie XXIX 3-4 
(Mario Roques, with discussion of L. Foulet’s article on Marie 
de France et les Lais bretons). Revista de Bibliografia catalana, 
III 6 (A. Morel-Fatio). Studier i modern Sprakvetenskap III 
(M. Roques). Annales du Midi XVII, Janv.-Oct. (A. Thomas). 
Studi romanzi II-III (P. Meyer). 


Chronique. History of the publishing firm of E. Bouillon. 
Obituary notices of Gustave Saige, Achille-Jacques-Arséne Del- 
boulle, Bernard Prost and H. L. Ward. Announcement of a 
critical edition of the Zructavit by T. Atkinson Jenkins of the 
University of Chicago. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 24 titles. The Farce of 
Master Pierre Pathelin, Englished by Richard Holbrook (“ Cet 
élégant volume .. . nous apporte un nouveau témoignage du zéle 
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et de la compétence avec laquelle notre vieille littérature est 
étudiée de l’autre cété de |l’Océan”) (P. Meyer). Concordanza 
delle Opere italiane in Prosa e del Canzoniere di Dante Alighieri, 
a cura di E. S. Sheldon, coll’aiuto di A. C. White (‘On voit par 
cette magnifique publication que les Etats-Unis rivalisent de zéle 
avec I’Italie, Jl’Angleterre, l’Allemagne pour les études 


dantesques ”’). 


Avril. 

A. Thomas. Le Laterculus de Polemius Silvius et le Vocabu- 
laire zoologique roman. 37 pages. The text here studied 
lexicographically belongs to the fifth century of our era and was 
published by Theodor Mommsen in 1892. It contains numerous 
Popular Latin forms, and as such is of great interest in the study 
of Romance etymologies. 


C. Salvioni. La Declinazione imparisillaba in -a -4ne, -o -éne, 
-e -éne -fne, -i -ine -éne nelle Carte medievali d’Italia. 60 pages. 
The theory assigning a Germanic origin for these flectional forms 
having previously been disproved by Romance scholars in favor 
of a Latin origin, the author of the present article endeavors to 
show how such forms could have arisen out of the older Latin 
forms. From the examples cited it appears that these forms 
were known all over Italy prior to the earliest Germanic influence 
upon the Latin of the people. In the Southern portion of Italy, 
however, their force was early weakened. 


Ferdinand Lot. Vivien et Larchamp. 20 pages. The at- 
tempted identification of the epic hero with the historical 
character killed in battle with the Bretons in 851 which was put 
forward by Prof. Suchier is clearly shown by M. Lot to be 
entirely fantastical, and scholars are warned against the danger 
of hasty conclusions based upon insufficient evidence bearing 
upon similar identifications. 


Mélanges. N. Valois, Nouveaux Témoignages sur Pierre de 
Nesson. E. Philipon, Espagnol -Anco; francais -Ape. Max 
Léopold Wagner, Les Noms sardes du Mouflon. Louis Brandin, 
Le plus ancien Exemple du frang. Abrier. J. Derocquigny, 
Frang. dialectal Téguer, Téquer. A. Thomas, Note complémen- 
taire. A. Thomas, Anc. normand Anoil. A. Thomas, Bretzel. 
A. Thomas, Frang. dialectal Guiteau. A. Thomas, Anc. frang. 
Machet. A. Thomas, Anc. franc. Oisdif. A. Thomas, Anc. 
frang. Rojuel. A. Thomas, Anc. frang. Tenoil. 


Comptes rendus. E. Wienbeck, W. Hartnacke, P. Rasch, 
Aliscans: kritischer Text (Raymond Weeks). Georges Dottin, 
Manuel pour servir ἃ l’Etude de |’ Antiquité celtique (A. Thomas). 
Jean de Jaurgain, Cartulaire du Prieuré de Saint-Mont (Ordre 
de Cluny); l’Abbé Clergeac, Cartulaire de l’Abbaye de Gimont 
(P. Meyer). Auguste Vidal, Douze Comptes consulaires d’Albi 


du ΧΙΝ siacle, t. Ie" (P. Meyer). 
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Périodiques. Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie XXIX 5-6 
(Mario Roques, with discussion of etymologies). Revue de 
Philologie francaise et de Littérature XIX 1-3 (P. Meyer). 


Chronique. Obituary notices of Ed. Boehmer, L. Maximilien 
Kawczynski, and Jules Protat. Numerous literary notices. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 2 titles. W. Perrett, The 
Story of King Lear from Geoffrey of Monmouth to Shakespeare. 
Alphonse Précigou, Ornithologie de la Haute-Vienne. 


Juillet. 


Paul Meyer. L’Evangile de en Provencal (Manuscrit 
du Marquis de Cambis-Velleron et de Raynouard). 28 pages. 
The manuscript in question is first mentioned in a catalogue 
published at Avignon in 1770. Some years later it was in the 
possession of Raynouard, and only recently it was purchased by 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. Copious extracts from the text are 
here published with introduction and notes. 


A. Jeanroy. Sur quelques Sources des Mystéres francais de 
la Passion. 14 pages. The complicated question of the origin 
of the oldest extant texts is investigated in connection with a 
recent work of M. Emile Roy upon the same subject. 


Joseph Bédier. Sur deux Chansons de Croisade. 15 pages. 
Discussion of the authorship and peculiarities of two well-known 
Old French poems. The second one has undergone marked 
Provencal influence in its transcription by the scribes. 


A. Delboulle. Mots obscurs et rares de l’ancienne Langue fran- 
gaise. 34 pages. This is the last of the valuable series of 
lexicographical articles based on an extensive reading of Old 
French texts and documents. Copious footnotes by various 
scholars have again been appended in the present instance. 


Paul Meyer et G. Guigue. Fragments du Grand Livre d’un 
Drapier de Lyon (1320-1323). 17 pages. Business accounts of 
the Middle Ages have rarely been preserved down to the present 
day, but the few that are still extant throw a great deal of light 
upon the usual character of the transactions, upon the relative 
values of goods and coins, and in general upon the domestic 
economy and private life of the time. 


G. Lavergne. Fragment d’un nouveau Ms. de la Chanson de 
Roland (Version rimée). 9 pages. This fragment was found 
inside the cover of a Latin incunabulum from a private library of 
Moulins. It formerly was evidently the property of a jongleur, 
who is otherwise unknown. 


Mélanges. A. Thomas, L’Identité du Médecin Aldebrandin 
de Sienne. A. Thomas, Anc. frang. Baucent “ Blaireau”. A. 
Thomas, Anc. frang. Bousacle, Bouzekle “Pastéque”. A. 
Thomas, Anc. frang. Troine “Trompette”. C. Nedelcou, Sur 
la Date de la Naissance de Pierre Alphonse. 
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Comptes rendus. G. Kalff, Geschiedenis der nederlandsche 
Letterkunde, Iste Deel (G. Huet). Marie Loke, Les Versions 
néerlandaises de Renaud de Montauban étudiées dans leurs 
Rapports avec le Poéme francais; Leo Jordan, Die Sage von 
den vier Haimonskindern (A. Jeanroy). Marcel Schwob, Le 
Petit et le Grant Testament de Francois Villon (Gaston Raynaud). 
Lazare Sainéan, La Création métaphorique en Frangais et en 
Roman (A. Thomas). 


Périodiques. Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie XXX 
(1906), I (M. Roques, with discussion of etymologies). Annales 
du Midi XVIII (1906) (A. Thomas). Bulletin de la Société 
archéologique du Midi de la France, N. S., n° 34 (A. Thomas). 
Bulletin de la Société archéologique et historique du Limousin 
LV 2 (A. Thomas). Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforsch- 
ung XXXIX (M. Roques, with discussion of etymologies). 
Elfter Jahresbericht des Instituts fiir rumanische Sprache zu 
Leipzig, 1904 (M. Roques, with discussion of etymologies). 
Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache und Literatur XXVI 1- 
XXIX 2 (A. Jeanroy). 


Chronique. Table des trente premiéres Années de la Ro- 
mania par M. le D* Bos. Literary notices. Reply to Schultz- 
Gora by A. Jeanroy. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 11 titles. Mélanges H. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville. La Biblioth@que du Marquis de San- 
tillane, par Mario Schiff. 


Octobre. 


Jessie L. Weston-Joseph Bédier. Tristan Ménestrel: Extrait 
de la Continuation de Perceval par Gerbert. 34 pages. Certain 
adventures of Tristan are here recounted that have not been 
found in any other extant version. They seem to form an inter- 
polation which was based on one or two short episodic poems 
now lost. Miss Weston supplies the introduction and M. Bédier 
the text of the critical edition of the poem here published. Many 
interesting questions suggest themselves in this connection for 
further investigation. 


P. Meyer. L’Instruction de la Vie mortelle, par Jean Baudouin 
de Rosiéres-aux-Salines. 24 pages. This vast poem of the fif- 
teenth century contains some forty-seven thousand decasyllabic 
verses, and it is preserved in a unique manuscript at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. The author was a native of the region near 
Nancy, and composed his poem about the year 1430. He gives 
his name in an acrostic at the end, after having discoursed at 
length about a great variety of subjects. 

Kr. Nyrop. Sone de Nansai et la Norvége. 15 pages. In 


most Medizval poems the descriptions of foreign countries are 
purely fantastic and deal largely with the marvelous and 
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imaginary, but in the poem under consideration the author gives 
evidence of possessing more definite information concerning the 
North of Europe. His account of the customs of Norway points 
to a time later than that of the vikings. The animals which the 
author describes are somewhat difficult of identification, but they 
evidently belong to a Northern clime. 


Paul Meyer. Notice du Ms. Bodley 57 (Oxford, Bodléienne). 
13 pages. This manuscript is of English origin and contains a 
miscellaneous collection of Latin and French works. It was 
written by various hands in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


A. Thomas. Notice biographique sur Eustache Marcadé. 8 
pages. He was a monk of the abbeys of Corbie and Marmoutier 
in the early part of the fifteenth century, and was the author of 
the mystery entitled the Vengeance Jésus-Christ. 


Mélanges. P. Meyer, Extraits d’un Recueil de Sermons latins 
composés en Angleterre. Ferdinand Lot, Un faux Tristan wur- 
tembergeois en 807. A. Thomas, Anc. frang. Casigan, -ingan, 
Gasigan, -ingan. A. Thomas, L’ Article Balani de Godefroy. 
A. Thomas, Un Document peu connu sur Alain Chartier (5 juillet 
1425). A. Thomas, Note complémentaire sur Merlin de Cor- 
debeuf. Victor Henry, Marisopa. Ferdinand Lot, Godoine. 


Comptes rendus. Albert Metcke, Die Lieder des altfranzoes- 
ischen Lyrikers Gille le Vinier (A. Jeanroy). Joaquim Miret i 
Sans, El més antic Text literari escrit en Catala, precedit per una 
Coleccio de Documents dels Segles XI*, XII¢ i XIII¢ (P. Meyer). 
L. M. Capelli, Petrarque: Le Traité De sui ipsius et multorum 
Ignorantia (P. Meyer). Gustave Cohen, Histoire de la Mise en 
——” le Théatre religieux francais du Moyen Age (Marius 

epet). 


Périodiques. Revue des Langues romanes XLVIII (P. Meyer). 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie XXX 3 (M. Roques, with 
discussion of etymologies). 


Chronique. Obituary notices of Joseph Mazzatinti, Sernin 
Santy, and Jacob Ulrich. The simplification of French orthog- 
raphy as compared with that of English orthography. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 14 titles. A. Carnoy, Le 
Latin d’ Espagne d’aprés les Inscriptions: Compléments sur la 
Morphologie, le Vocabulaire et la Syntaxe. Monsieur Delboulle: 
Quelques Souvenirs recueillis par l’ Abbé A. Tougard. 


Additions et Corrections. 
GEORGE C. KEIDEL. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


In a discourse pronounced several years ago at Chicago I 
offered public thanks to Mr. WILLIAM JAMES for his indulgent 
estimate of the desultory mind, not simply in behalf of Pindar but 
for a more intimate reason, hoping that others, similarly afflicted, 
would have recourse to the same wise and sympathetic physician. 
To be assured that one’s mind is not necessarily out of order 
because the intermissions are longer than usual, and that one’s 
clock is not necessarily a defective machine because there is a 
long interval between ticks cannot fail to soothe many an intro- 
spective and self-distrustful soul. But as I confide this new 
confession to Brief Mention, the figure I have used reminds me 
that the inveterateness of my tropical language, which has given 
so much offence to some of my syntactical colleagues, is not 
without a show of justification. Atall events I have derived no 
small comfort from M. DE GOURMONT’s spirited defence of the 
style concret.’ In fact, I believe in spite of Mr. HouSMAN (A. J. P. 
XXIX 124) that metaphor often answers the purpose much 
better than definition. All language is ultimately concrete and 
the resort to the concrete often makes matters clearer. M. BREAL 
identifies finzs and _funis, and it would be a joy to me if some one 
would prove that πεῖραρ, about which the late F. D. ALLEN wrote 
an interesting paper in the Harvard Studies (IV 165), has not two 
meanings but simply one, and that the controversy about ‘end’ and 
‘rope’ could be settled in favor of ‘rope’—at once the most primi- 
tive and the most persistent form of limitation. There is no better 
definition of definition itself than ‘roping off’. All this is ἃ propos 
of my amusement at the emergence of an old figure, and the prodi- 
gious ado that has been made of late years about ‘ punktuell’ in the 
definition of the interminable aorist. ‘ Punktuell’ has been widely 
recognized as meeting the needs ofthesituation. Butalas!—as we 
say in book English—‘ punktuell’ is German and defies translation. 
One scholar has suggested and actually dared to use ‘punctiliar’, 
after the analogy of ‘punctilious’. Why not ‘punctuous’, after the 
analogy of ‘unctuous’? Why not resort to Greek and speak of the 


1La faculté maitresse du style, c’est la mémoire visuelle. Sans la mémoire 
visuelle, sans ce réservoir d’images ou puise l’imagination pour de nouvelles 
et infinies combinaisons, pas de style, pas de création artistique. Elle seule 
permet, non seulement de peindre au moyen de figures verbales les divers 
mouvements de la vie mais de transformer aussitét en visions toute associa- 
tion de mots, toute métaphore usée, tout mot isolé méme, de donner en somme 
la vie 4 la mort. Voltaire, type banal de l’écrivain abstrait est certainement 
un visuel (A. J. Ρ. XXIX 125). Remy de Gourmont, Le Probléme du Style. 
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‘stigmatic’ aorist as one speaks of the ‘sigmatic’ aorist? The 
bodily transfer of German words to English is offensive by the very 
reason of the kinship of the twolanguages. We miss the necessary 
‘forshoving’. 501 should far prefer ‘metaphonesis’ to ‘ Umlaut’ 
and ‘apophonesis’ to ‘Ablaut.’ But Iam solitary in my preferences. 
The real point, however, is the scientific triumph of a metaphor 
which has been familiar to me in the school room since the days 
when I learned the Greek alphabet and noted the resemblance of 
to the astral lamp of the period. I leave to others the task of tracing 
the metaphor to its source and ascertaining the name of the des- 
perate teacher who resorted tothe‘ point’ for theaorist and the ‘line’ 
for the imperfect, with a ferule for an object lesson. Look at this 
ferule lengthwise. It is an imperfect. Endwise, it is an aorist. It 
is the same action from different points of view. And likely as not, 
the next day the forgotten metaphor was enforced by the same 
instrument that served to illustrate it. It must be nearer seventy 
than sixty years since that wonderful figure was impressed upon 
me. It is set forth at length in Crosby’s Greek Grammar, a 
manual that hada certain vogue in its day, the first edition of which 
appeared in 1841. Why anybody should claim any credit for 
‘punktuell’ passes my understanding. It is associated in my 
memory with the cheerful hymn: 


A point of time, a moment’s space, 
Removes us to yon heavenly place 
Or shuts us up in hell. ("Acde προΐαψεν). 


Professor BENJAMIN WILLIAM SmITH’s Der vorchristliche 
Jesus (Gieszen, Alfred Tépelmann) has been made the subject of 
a more or less elaborate review by ὟΝ. SoLtau in the Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift for June 1, 1907. The time has 
gone by when a review by a foreign writer was a passport to 
American immortality but, beyond a doubt, in the widespread 
and profound ignorance of English on the part of German classical 
scholars, which I have had occasion to note more than once 
(e. g., A. J. Ρ. XV 398, XIX 464), a translation into German, 
however brought about (A. J. P. XIX 112),does much to enhance, 
perhaps to establish the reputation of an American author. But 
to imitate SoLTau and discuss Professor SMITH’s book at length, 
or even to give an account of its drift, would be to turn the 
Journal into what I have called elsewhere ‘the powder magazine 
of a theological review’, and I will not undertake to do more than 
make a few remarks of the vita senis order. One shoulders one’s 
crutch and shows how fields were lost, and the chapter in which 
Professor SMITH argues that Justin Martyr had no acquaintance 
with St. Paul’s writings recalls to my mind an ancient grievance, 
which has long since passed into the category of amusing 
reminiscences. 
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When the late Dr. PHILIP SCHAFF was getting up his 
edition of Herzog’s Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge, he 
invited me as the sole American editor, I will not say student 
of Justin to contribute an article on the Martyr. The only reward 
held out was the opportunity of making my edition known to the 
readers of the Encyclopaedia. Somehow the invitation did not 
allure me and the scholar who undertook the article made no 
mention of my contribution to the literature of the subject. 
Indeed, an evil star seems to have presided over the birth of that 
book. To be sure, I had no right to complain because my friend, 
Mr. Joseph W. Harper, refused to entertain my proposal to issue 
a poster with the heading JUST OUT JUST IN, but there was a 
somewhat unusual succession of mishaps. Shortly after the book 
was published, Mr. Douglass, the financial backer of the ‘Series 
of Christian Greek and Latin Writers’ (A. J. P. XXV 484), went 
into bankruptcy. Inthe Harper’s Catalogue the sins of my Justin 
Martyr were saddled on Professor March, the editor in chief of 
the series, and my honorarium or at least that part of it not spent 
in the purchase of the necessary books was swallowed up in a 
bank failure, so that the only comfort I have ever had out of the 
book was the use of it as a ‘glory hole’ for my syntactical formulae, 
so that I might not be forced to make obeisance to those who 
should appropriate without acknowledgment the result of my 
investigations (A. J. P. XVII 391, XX 354). In the same egotis- 
tical spirit I did not fail to refer to the book in the articles I con- 
tributed to the seventh edition of Liddell and Scott, all which 
references were promptly and properly expunged by the editors. 


Not a very rich reward this for spending the leisure of two or 
three years with a lot of shabby Christians instead of roaming the 
fields of classical literature in company with a band of unregen- 
erate but genial heathens. For I took my task seriously and read 
all the cognate literature from the beginning down to Justin and 
beyond, and, as I said in my preface, all my citations were at first 
hand unless distinctly credited, But the ban of Dr. Schaff was upon 
me and for aught that appears in the text of Der vorchristliche 
Jesus, my own countryman, Professor SMITH, who has sought to 
find fit audience on the other side by having his book translated, 
has not deigned to refer to my note on Justin, Apol. I 19, which 
is not taken from Otto, the well-known editor of Justin, who, by 
the way, thought well enough of my edition of the Zpistle to 
Diognetus to follow it, and cite it here and there. This is my 
note on the passage— 


ἀφϑαρσίαν ἐνδύσασϑαι. A Pauline reminiscence (?). Comp. I Cor. 15, 53: 
dei τὸ φϑαρτὸν τοῦτο ἐνδύσασϑαι ἀφϑαρσίαν καὶ τὸ ϑνητὸν τοῦτο ἐνδίσασθαι ἀϑανασίαν 
That it is ποῖ ἃ mere coincidence would appear from Athenag. Res. 18, 68: 
dei κατὰ τὸν ἀπόστολον τὸ φϑαρτὸν τοῦτο ἐνδύσασϑαι ἀφϑαρσίαν. Comp. 
Tatian, c. 20; Theophil. ad Autolyc. 1,7; Origen ο. Cels. 7, 32. 
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Of course, I have no grudge against a man who is engaged in 
a tooth and nail struggle with Zahn for declining to consult an 
out-of-date edition of Justin, and the point involved is one of such 
slight importance in Professor SMITH’s eyes that he dismisses it 
in the following contemptuous fashion (S. 210). 

Nur ist daran zu erinnern dass kaum ein Sprachgebrauch unter den Alten 
allgemeiner und verbreiteter war als diese Metapher von anziehen (induo, 
évdtw, labas): Der Hebraer, der Araber, der Grieche, der Rémer, “ zieht” fast 
jedes Ding “an’’; Kraft, Schwiche, ἃ. 5. w., ἃ. s.w. Der Satz des Justin 
braucht darum nicht auf den Korintherbrief, sondern nur auf den allgemeinen 
Sprachgebrauch zuriickzugreifen. 


But κατὰ τὸν ἀπόστολον Ought to have given him pause and might 
have given him pause, if he had shown the same consideration to 
American work as he desires American scholars to show to his. 
Nor can I agtee with him in thinking the point of so little im- 
portance. The figure is common enough, but the combination 
is striking. ‘Clothed with thunder’ would at once be credited to 
Job (A. V.) and ‘clothed with love’ to Tennyson. ‘Why lingereth 
she to clothe her heart with love?’. Why not ἐνδύσασθαι ἀφθαρσίαν 
to St. Paul? 


Statistical syntax took its rise for me many years ago in the 
memorable paper of LUDWIG LANGE, Andeutungen iiber Ziel u. 


Methode der syntaktischen Forschungen, 1853, but my first pub- 
lished article belongs to the year 1876, and in most of the 
statistical work in which I have been involved my part has been 
largely that of an accessory before the fact. One of these 
statistical studies, The Imperfect in Pindar, in which my figures 
had the advantage of Professor MILLER’s exact revision, appeared 
in the fourth volume of the Journal (158-165) and, as it is perhaps 
the most neglected of my syntactical lucubrations, it has naturally 
been one of my favorites. In this article I applied the statistical 
method to the narrative portion of Pindar in order to ascertain 
the range of imperfect and aorist in what were then called the 
dactylo-epitrite and logaoedic odes, with the result that on the 
whole there are proportionally more aorists in the lighter than in 
the graver metres (see my Pindar I. E. ciii), a result quite in line 
with the fluctuations of quantity in the Pindaric poems as ascer- 
tained by Breyer (A. J. P. XIII 385). In my comment on this 
result I accepted the tradition that the aorist was necessarily the 
dominant tense in the narrative. But the statistical researches 
of the last twenty-five years have made it necessary to revise 
current statements and I may refer to my remarks in A. J. P. XIV 
104, XVI 259 and especially to Professor MILLER’s article on 
the Imperfect (XVI 139 foll.), in which he has reviewed Hultzsch’s 
laborious study of the Imperfect and Aorist in Polybios and has 
made an important contribution to the statistics of usage in other 
ranges of Greek literature. The imperfect divides the crown with 
the aorist in different proportions at different times and in different 
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spheres. Indeed, there are those who have claimed for the epos 
the predominance of the imperfect, which, being quite in keeping 
with the descriptive character of that sphere of poetry, is too 
seductive not to find ready acceptance in the absence of definite 
figures. 

‘ae counting, however, will not settle such questions. 
There are imperfects, some of them of frequent occurrence, that 
are simple preterites. The aorist of ἦν is ἐγενόμην (A. J. P. XXVII 
234),' but is ἦν always an imperfect? In the absence of an im- 
perfect to ἔρχομαι, ἥεσαν is predominantly imperfect. Is it always 
so, as Stahl has recently maintained? Are ἔφην and ἐφάμην always 
on the same line? Then there are pluperfects that are virtually 
imperfects. There are aorists that are practically perfects ; and, 
while we are counting, we cannot fairly omit durative and aoristic 
tenses of the moods, the ‘side moods’ which are quite as ‘para- 
tatic’ and ‘apobatic’ (A. J. P. XXIII 106) as the tenses of the 
indicative. We have, indeed, no right to accept and expound 
the traditional differences between ἔφευγον and ἔφυγον and pass 
over lightly or ignore the difference between φεύγειν and φυγεῖν as 
some havedone. ἔφευγον differs from ἔφυγον only as φεύγειν differs 
from φυγεῖν. No exhaustive study can afford to neglect the ‘kind of 
time’ (A. J. P. XXII 350, XXVIII 110), nor was it neglected in the 
little article to which I have referred. But the conclusion reached, 
after all, was that the indicative gives the main lines and the other 
moods the shading, so that the study of the indicatives alone is 
justifiable—a conclusion which does not seem to me quite so cer- 
tain now as it did then. 

There are other things in that little paper, but I am not a 
resurrectionist of buried articles, and gladly turn to welcome a 
study that has recently appeared in the Jndogermanische 
Forschungen XXII (1908) 202 fgg. by L. SCHLACHTER, entitled 
Statistische Untersuchungen iiber den Gebrauch der Tempora u. 
Modi bei einzelnen griechischen Schriftstellern. In this instalment 
the author deals with Homer. The next will discuss Herodotos. 


I will not undertake to reproduce the formidable statistical tables, 
but will content myself with giving the main results which are 
sufficiently interesting. The First Part gives a statistic of all the 
verb forms of Iliad and Odyssey, arranged according to tenses 
and moods, followed by a table showing the relative representa- 
tion of the different moods. The percentages in the two poemsare: 


Ind. Subj. Opt. Imp. Inf. Part. 


Tl. 557-5 5 3.1 3-9 8.9 21.7 
Od. 56.8 4.8 4.2 3.8 8.8 21.3 


a marvellous agreement. The only difference between Iliad and 
Odyssey worth noticing is the greater percentage of the opt. in the 


1 Where, |. 40, for Eccl. 277 read 177. 
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Odyssey, which SCHLACHTER does not undertake to explain. The 
potential opt. is more numerous in the Odyssey than in the lliad 
and as the home of the potential opt. is in the speech, and the 
speeches in the Odyssey are to the speeches in the Iliad, accord- 
ing to MAX SCHNEIDEWIN’S count (Jahrb. 1884, S. 130), as 56:44, 
there is something but not much to be said on that score. A 
comparison of the modal proportions in other ranges of literature 
brings Iliad and Odyssey into the immediate neighborhood of the 
synoptic gospels, showing, according to SCHLACHTER, that the 
close agreement between Iliad and Odyssey is no proof of a com- 
mon authorship. It is only a stereotype expression of a common 
sphere. But while the modal structure of the Iliad as a whole 
corresponds almost perfectly to the modal structure of the 
Odyssey, with the exception of the opt. as stated, the moods have 
a different share quantitatively in the tenses. Pres. subj. and opt. 
fall behind aor. subj. and opt. The participles run the other way. 
And finally all the moods do not bring out with equal sharpness 
the temporal relations of their forms. 

The Second Part is summarized thus: 

(1) In both poems the aorists of the indicative are consider- 
ably more numerous than the imperfects. 

(2) In the Iliad still greater preference is shown to the aor. 
indicative. 

(3) In the extra-indicative moods, the ‘side-moods’, this 
preference of the aorist extends only to the subj. and opt. 

(4) In imperative, infinitive and participle, the durative (‘para- 
tatic’) expression is more common. 

(5) These excesses, the excess of aorist subj. and opt., the 
excess of present imperative, infin., and participle are relatively 
greater in the Iliad than in the Odyssey. 

(6) In aor. subj. and opt. the asigmatic formations pre- 
ponderate. 

(7) In the epic dialect the aor. pass. is not yet fully assimi- 
lated in its function to the other aorist formations. The Odys- 
sey marks an advance in this respect. 

(8) The different aorist forms have a different share in the 
different moods, but in both epics the differences coincide. 


Comment on the statistics from which these conclusions have 
been derived would require a special paper. Not the least 
interesting is the table in which SCHLACHTER has combined his 
results with Professor MILLER’s and from which it appears that the 
use of the aor. ind. gradually diminishes until it finds its low 
water mark in Xenophon. Then the aorist thrusts itself more 
and more to the front until it culminates in the N. T. The 
pseudo-naiveté of Xenophon suggests an answer to one problem. 
The Hellenica has the lowest percentage of imperfects, but it 
mounts up in the novellistic Kyrupaideia. The other problem, 
the very low percentage of the imperf. in the N. T.—e. g., Matth. 
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13 per cent., Apoc. 7—SCHLACHTER approaches gingerly, and 

ell he may. It stands in marked contrast to Josephus, whose 
46 per c. of imperfects shows the artificiality of his style, some- 
what as does his use of the participles (A. J. P. IX 154), which, 
according to SCHLACHTER, he uses more than thrice as often as 
St. John’s Gospel (41 : 12). This predominance of the aor. ind, 
can hardly be dissociated from the predominance of the aor. 
imperative in the N. T. (Justin Martyr, Apol. I 16, 6), although 
the predominance of the aor. imper. has a psychological basis 
which cannot be made out so readily for the aor. indic. Besides, 
we have to take into consideration the growth of the perfect and 
the familiar use of the historical present, which is kept down in 
St. Luke alone (A. J. P. XX 109, XXVII 328). There is 
another question—the preference given to the aor. subj. and opt. 
in Homer. Note that subj. and opt. are largely used in temporal 
sentences and the aorist suggests priority. Note also that in 
Pindar the generic conditional splits into pres. ind. and aor. subj. 
(I. E. ον). 


C.W.E.M.: SCHLACHTER’s theory (pp. 236-8) that the pre- 
dominance in Homer of the aorist subjunctive and optative over the 
present is due to the lack of differentiation, at the formative period 
of those poems, between present and second aorist stems, is inge- 
nious but nothing more. The difference is inherent in the nature 
of the constructions. Atall events aspecimen book of the Iliad has 
yielded, with rare exceptions, just the typical ‘paratatic’ and 
‘apobatic’ uses, and a specimen construction such as that of the 
final sentence confirms my judgment. According to SCHLACHTER, 
the entire number of present and aorist subjunctives and optatives 
in Homer is 3347, and of these forms, according to WEBER, 
Absichtssatze, pp. 27-32, 556, or about one sixth, belong to the 
final sentence. The distribution is as follows: 


All Constructions. Final Sentence. a ὦ 


Aorist. Present. Aorist. | Present. Aorist. | Present. 


| 
ΠΕ 


340 
254 


| wo. [«᾿ | wo. || wo] || | No. || | wo. 
Subj. 725 | 68 || 32 135 | 70 | 30 58 590 | 68 || 32 282 
Opt. 430 63 37 | 40 | 56 || 44 31 390 | 64 || 36) 223 
Total. | 1155 34 594 | 175 | 66 || 34 | 89 || 980 | 66 || 34] 505 
Subj. 556 | 65 || 35 | 293 || 133 68 || 32] 63 |] 423 65 || 35] 230 
Od. 4 Opt. 473 | 63 || 3) | 276 || 64 | 67 || 33 32 || 409 | 63 || 37| 244 
Total, | 102g | 64 || 36 | 569 || 197 67 || 33 95 || 832 | 64 || 36 474 
Grand Total. | 2184 | 65 || 35 | 1163 372 | 67 || 33 184 || 1812 | 65 | 35 979 
17 
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Except in the case of the optative in the Iliad, the large pre- 
ponderance of the aorist over the present is about the same for the 
final sentence as for the total subjunctive and optative construc- 
tions, and when the final sentence is eliminated, the remaining 
forms show practically the same ratios, indicating a similar average 
preponderance of the aorist over the present, so that conclusions 
may be drawn as to the general behavior of the other sentences 
from the behavior of the final sentence shown in the following 
table based upon WEBER’s statistics, ¢.: 


Iliad. Odyssey. 
Subjunctive, Optative. Subjunctive. Optative. | Ἢ 
Aorist. | Present.| Aorist. | Present.|| Aorist. | Present.| Aorist. Present. | 7 
] Ε 
Νοι ᾳ | ᾳ Νο. No. % | % |No.| No. % | % |No.|No.| % | % Νο. & 


μή 37|92-5| 7.5] 3 13 | 87 | 
ws 15/68 | 32 7 41] 57 | 
ὄφρα | 56/63 [37 | 33 | 1 48 
ἵνα 27 |64 36 | 15 | 10/ 43 57 
ὅπως ο᾽ο ο o | 2| 67 
ews οΙο ο οΙ ο ο 
| 


Total.) 135|70 | 30 | 58 40 56 | 44 3: [133 | 68 | 32 | 63 | 64 | 67 | 33 | 32 556 


μή, because of the affinity of the negative for the aorist, exhibits 
the greatest disproportion between aorist and present. ὄφρα, 
which is really a temporal particle of limit, naturally shows a Ge- 
cided preference for the aorist. Though ἵνα slightly exceeds ὄφρα 
in the use of the aorist subjunctive, yet it falls below it 
in the aorist optative in both the Iliad and the Odyssey. ὡς 
shows even greater fluctuations. Now, if SCHLACHTER’s theory 
were correct, substantial uniformity in tense usage of the various 
final particles would be inevitable. As this uniformity does not 
exist in the final sentence, the inference lies near that it does not 
exist outside of the final sentence, and as there can be no doubt 
as to the presence of tense-distinctions in the one kind of sentence, 
there is every reason to believe that there was no lack of dis- 
crimination in the others. 


Whenever Goethe, wisest of the sons of men, was in trouble, 
love or other, he wrote a poem about it, or a book about it, and 
hey presto! the trouble was gone. ‘Gab mir ein Gott zu sagen 
wie ich leide’ is the poetical version of a practical remedy. Now 
Goethe was the guide of my youth and I have followed his 
example afar off, though not necessarily for publication. Still 
one sorrow I do confide to my little circle of readers, and that 
is the grievance of typographical blunders. That is the special 


ΝΞ 
| | | 3| 
| 2 35 | 83 | 27 7 9175] 25] 3 | 109 
| 3 || 6 | 37-5] 62.5) το | 10 | 71 29| 4| 59 
12 || 59 | 66 | 34 | 3t | 18 | 64 36 το | 230 
ΠΕ 68 | 32 15 |} 19 | 59 13 144 
|| |t0o ° 4 | 8 20 Σ 9 
κεξ, ο ο οἱ 4 | 8ο 20]; 1 Β 
| 
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messenger of Satan sent to buffet me, and if I can catch such 
an imp and make an example of him, put him to an open 
shame, I am much more comfortable; so that my confessions 
in the Journal are perhaps, after all, not so purely matters of 
philological conscience as I have sometimes represented them 
to be. To be sure, there are those who say that in view of the 
character of the Journal the errors of the press are few and slight. 
Bata μὲν ἀλλὰ---σκόροδα, and their odor haunts me. Bad recalls 
καταβαίων for καταβαίνων in the last number (p. 122, l. 14). For 
Epidamus (p. 98, footn. 1. 2) read Epidauvus; p. 35, 1. 8, for 
‘what’ read ‘that’, ‘we know ¢hat we see’ and p. 125, 1. 24 for 
231 read 239, 


FRANZ BUECHELER, JUNE 3, 1837—May 3, 1908. 


I never heard Buecheler lecture except once, and that was in 
the summer of 1880. The profound impression that lecture 
made on me is recorded in my Essays and Studies, p. 507. No 
name is given there, and I have been asked more than once 
whom I meant. Asa manner of tribute to the great scholar, so 
suddenly called from life, I subjoin the passage here in lieu of a 
more elaborate expression of the sense of loss I share with the 
world of classical scholars. 


Some years ago I attended a lecture by a great master. The theme was the 
vanishing of weak vowels in Latin. Candor compels me to state that 
although I pride myself on being interested in the most uninteresting things, 
I should have chosen another subject for a specimen lecture. * * * I was 
much struck with the tone in which he announced his subject. It was the 
tone of a man who had seen the elements melt with fervent heat and the weak 
vowels vanish at the sound of the last trump. The tone, indeed, seemed 
entirely too pathetic for the occasion, but as he went on and marshalled the 
facts and set in order the long lines that connected the disappearance of the 
vowel with the downfall of a nationality, and great linguistic, great moral, 
great historical laws marched in stately procession before the vision of the 
student, the airy vowels that had flitted into the Nowhere seemed to be the 
lost soul of Roman life ; and the Latin language, Roman literature and Roman 
history were clothed with a new meaning. 


And as I copy these lines I recall what LEwis said of our 
American Latinist LANE’s ‘instinctive and indomitable habit of 
linking the whole with every detail ; of finding analogies between 
the dust and the stars of thought; of illuminating and ennobling 
what seemed trifling by side-lights from high places’ (A. J. P. 
XVIII 371). There is no higher type of the scholar. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE VIKING SOCIETY FOR NORTHERN RESEARCH. 


There exists in London, England, an organization of scholars 
styling itself ‘The Viking Club or Society for Northern Re- 
search”, which was organized in 1892 as The Orkney, Shetland 
and Northern Society. This club is founded as “‘a Society for 
persons interested in the North, or its Literature, History and 
Antiquities”’,’ and for the investigation and elucidation of English- 
Scandinavian cultural relations. Particularly it devotes itself to 
the gathering and publication of evidence from all sources, archae- 
ological, linguistic, literary, social, political, of Norse-Danish 
influence upon English life and speech and English civilization 
in general. The society holds meetings about six times a year 
in the King’s Weigh House Rooms, Thomas Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W., where results of research are presented and discussed 
before publication, and where exhibitions of objects of Northern 
or other antiquarian interest are held. Here the society seeks to 
promote its objects also in various other ways, by social gather- 
ings, concerts, and entertainments of other kinds, as we learn 
from the society’s Law-Book, published April 18, 1902. The 
society further publishes a Saga-Book (its proceedings), encour- 
ages the transcription and publication of original documents 
relating to Northern history and antiquities, is building upa 
library of books, MSS, maps, photographs, drawings, etc., relating 
to that field, expends large sums of money in carrying out excur- 
sions to near-by or the most distant parts of Great Britain’ for the 
purpose of carrying out its ends, conducts a book agency of 
works bearing upon English antiquities and Norse-English 
history, and publishes an extra series of translations of or studies 
in Old Norse literature. Its membership, which is very large, 
includes many names prominent in the literary life and the scien- 
tific world of England, Scotland and the North. The Honorary 
President for 1906 is Dr. Hans Hildebrand, Antiquary Royal of 
Sweden, while the President is W. G. Collingwood, F.S. A. (trans- 
lator of Zhe Life and Death of Kormak the Skald). The 
Honorable Editor is Albany F. Major (Bifrést, 30 Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, S. W.), and there are, besides other officers to carry on 
the work of the Society, a number of District Secretaries, whose 


! Twelfth Annual Report of Council, 1904, p. 1. 
2And the Scandinavian North; thus there was an excursion to Denmark, 
August 14 to 25, 1905. 
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reports and communications are printed in the Saga-Book. 
These represent Aberdeen, Denmark, East Anglia, Faroe Glamor- 
ganshire, Glasgow, Horncastle, Iceland, Lake District, Norway, 
Orkney (6 districts), Saxony, Shetland (three districts), Somer- 
setshire, The Wirral, York and Yorkshire.’ The Viking Club is, 
it will readily be seen, a society that is alive and strongly organ- 
ized, it has able men at its head, well-supported by a large 
number of active and enterprising members and has at its com- 
mand, it seems, funds sufficient for carrying out its work ona 
splendid scale. The Viking Club has brought to light a vast 
amount of valuable material, issued an array of highly significant 
publications which no “ Northernist” (and indeed Anglicist either) 
can afford to be ignorant of, and has long ago taken its place in 
the world of antiquarian research as a dignified authoritative 
body and is fast making a place for itself also in the realm of 
philological workers. In the latter field it is at present issuing a 
translation of Semundar Edda, by Olive Bray, a handsomely 
gotten up publication, which, as an effort in Eddic translation, is 
of a very high order; and it is publishing a Bibliography of 
Northern Literature, by Jén Stefansson, and a quarterly issue of 
Miscellany and Diplomatarium Orcadense et Hjaltlandense, as 
Orkney and Shetland Old Lore Series, ably edited by A. W. 
Johnston and A. Leslie. In its “Extra Series” the Club has 
published in the past such works as (Votes on the Folklore of the 
Raven and the Owl, by W. A. Clouston, Ruins of the Saga- Time 
in Iceland, by Thorsteinn Erlingsson, and there is now in press 
one by F. T. Norris upon Thing-Steads of England and Scotland. 
I do not wish at this time to review the work of the Club as 
published in the Saga-Book. As illustrative of the special work 
of the society the programs for 1905 may, however, here be cited: 
On Jan. 20, J. G. Carson gave the “ Presidential Address” on Life 
and Scenery in Orkney, and on Feb. 17, Professor J. Wight Duff 
lectured on “ Homer and Beowulf’; at later meetings there were 
addresses and papers given upon “Old Icelandic Churches”, 
“Ship Finds in Norway”, “ The Oldest Known List of Scandi- 
navian Names”, ‘The Supernatural Element in Icelandic 
Literature’, ‘Faroe and the Faréese”’, the last one being on 
“Ship Burials”, by Haakon Schetelig, District Secretary for 
Norway. The Presidential address last year was upon “ The 
Archaeology of the Viking Age in England”, by W. G. 
Collingwood. 


GEORGE T. FLom. 
Tue Unrversity or Iowa. 


1 Why not also one for Lincolnshire, one for Cumberland-Westmoreland 
and one for the Western Isles? 
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Lex. 8°. Berlin, G. Reimer, 1908. m. 4. 
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B. Ο. Teubner, 1908. m. 1.80. 
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Odoaker-Dichtung. (918.) 8°. Berlin, J. Springer, 1908. m. 3.60. 


Inscriptiones graecae. Consilio et auctoritate academiae litterarum 
regiae borussicae editae. 40x 28,5 cm. Berlin, G. Reimer. Vol. XII. 
Inscriptiones insularum maris Aegaei praeter Delum. Fasc. VII. In- 
scriptiones Amorgi et insularum vicinarum. Ed. Iul. Delamarre. Indices 
composuit F. Hiller de Gaertringen. Addita est tabula geographica una. 
(xii, 160 8. m. Abbildgn.) 1908. m. 22. 


Kultur, antike. Meisterwerke des Altertums in deutscher Sprache. 
Hrsg. v. den Briidern Horneffer. 8°. Leipzig, W. Klinkhardt. Platon: 
Der Staat. Deutsch v. A. Horneffer. (ix, 3578.) 1908. m. 4. 


Leeuwen (J. F. van). Prolegomena ad Aristophanem. (v, 4468.) gr. 8°. 
Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1908. m. 10. 
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viii, 2048.) 8°. Leipzig, O. Harrassowitz, 1908. m. 30. 


Oeconomides (Ὁ. E.) Lautlehre des Pontischen. (xiv, 242 8.) 8° 
Leipzig, A. Deichert Nachf., 1908. m. 6. 
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1. Heft. (8. 1-176.) 8°. Leipzig, Dieterich, 1908. m. 5. 


Richter (Woldem.) Kritisch-exegetische Bemerkungen zu Sophokles’ 
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Schipper (J.) Beitrige τ Studien zur englischen Kultur- u. Literatur- 
geschichte. (x, 8718.) 8°. Wien, C. W. Stern, 1908. m. 8. 
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von der vorderasiat. Abteilg. 5. Heft. (iv, 65 8.) 37x26 cm. Leipzig, 
J. C. Hinrich’s Verl., 1908. m. 8.50. 


Schroeder (Otto). Vorarbeiten zur griechischen Versgeschichte. (vii, 
1668.) 8°. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1908. m. 5. 
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Basore (John William). The Scholia on Hypokrisis in the Commentary 


of Donatus (J. H. U. Diss.). Baltimore, J. H. Furst Co., 1908. 
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Berjot (J.) Le Japonais Parlé avec des exercises de conversation. Paris, 
Ernest Leroux, 1907. 


Berliner Klassikertexte. Heft V. Erste Hialfte. Epische τ Elegische 
Fragmente. Zweite Halfte. Lyrische u. Dramatische Fragmente. Bear- 
beitet von W. Schubart u. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1907. 

Bloomfield (Maurice). The Religion of the Veda (American Lectures on 
the History of Religions. VII Series). New York and London, G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1908. 


Bodin (L.) et Mazon (P.) Extraits de Ménandre. (Tirage ἃ part non 
destiné au commerce). Paris, Hachette et C* 1908, 


Bonner (Robert J.) The Jurisdiction of the Athenian Arbitrators. 
Classical Philology II 4, Oct., 1907. The Legal Setting of Plato’s Apology. 
C. P. III 2, April, 1908. 

Butler (N. M.) Philosophy. New York, The Columbia University Press, 
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Cicéron. Choix de lettres. Texte Latin. Publié avec une introduction, 
des notes, un commentaire explicatif et des notes critiques. Par Georges 
Ramain. Paris, Hachette et C* 1908. 2 fr. 50 ο. 

Ciceronis (M. T.) In L. Catilinam Orationes Quatuor. Texte Latin. 
Publié avec une introduction historique, etc. Par Maurice Levaillant. 
Paris, Hachette et C* 1907. 1fr. 50c. 
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contra Donatistas. Pars I. Recensuit M. Petschenig. Vindobonae, F. 
Tempsky. Lipsiae, G. Freytag, MDCCCCVIII. 


Dihigo (J. M.) Graziadio I. Ascoli. Estudio Critico. Reparos etymo- 
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Revista de la Facultad de Letras y Ciencias. Habana, 1907. 
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II. Band, 1 Heft. Paderborn, Ferd. Schoningh, 1908. 


Exodus and Daniel. Two Old English Poems, Ed. by Francis A. Black- 
burn. Boston and New York, D. C. Heath & Co. 


Farnell (L. R.) The Place of Sonder-Goétter in Greek Polytheism (An- 
thropological Essays presented to Edward Bennett Taylor in honour of his 
75th Birthday, Oct. 2, 1907). Pp. 81-100. 

Flom (George T.) Review of Vos’s De la Saussaye, Religion of the Teu- 
tons (The Journal of American and Germanic Philology VIII, 1 Jan., 1908), 
The lay of Thrym, or the Fetching of Thor’s Hammer. Journal of American 
Folk-lore. Vol. XX. No. LXXIX. 


Francotte (Henri). La Polis Grecque. Paderborn, 25. Schéningh, 1907. 


Franklin (Fabian). People and Problems. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
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Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana. Vol. Ventesimo, 1907. Firenze, 
Bernardo Seeder, 1908. 


Hadzsits (G. D.) Some Xenophon Problems and Recent Xenophon 
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Haupt (Paul). The Book of Esther. A special edition of the Hebrew 
Text with Notes. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1908. 


Hermes. Zeitschrift fiir classische Philologie. Herausg. v. F. Leo ἃ. 
Carl Robert. XLIII Band. 2. Heft. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
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Horatius Flaccus(Q.) Erklart v. Adolf Kiessling. III. Briefe. 3. Aufl. 
Besorgt v. Richard Heinze. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1908. 
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Irshdd al-arib il4 m’arifat al-adib or Dictionary of Learned Men of 
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E. J. W. Gill Memorial. Volume I. Leyden, 1. J. Brill. London, 
Luzac & Co., 1907. 
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colentibus Anglo-saxonumque migrationibus, (Diss.) Lugduni-Batavorum, 
Van Doesburgh, MCMVIII. 

Λαζάρου Βελέλῃ ὁ Καποδιστρίας. Σύλλογος πρὸς διάδοσιν ὠφελίμων βιβλίων. 
"Api. 91 καὶ 92. ἐν ᾿Αθήναις 1908. gp, x. 1. 

Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. IX. Indo-Aryan Family. Central 
Group. Part III. The Bhil Languages, including Khandési, Banjari or 
Labhani, etc., compiled and edited by G. A. Grierson. Calcutta, Superin- 
tendent of Government Printing, India, 1907. 
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